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ADULT EDUCATION 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of 
activities and an open forum for the discussion of all 


) 
matters, however controversial, relating to Adult 
Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles 
\ appearing in the Fournal and signed by the names or 
initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
Ts programme for the Institute Conference at Oxford in 


5 September was an attempt to reconcile two views, both of which 
| had their supporters at Bath in 1950. Some of our members look 
to the Annual Conference for personal stimulus and for an oppor- 
tunity to exchange ideas with old colleagues and to make new friends; 
others feel that it should be mainly an occasion for the discussion of 
concrete problems of purpose, method and organization in adult 
education. 
q Despite the rather forbidding theme of the three fears—of science, 
pleasure and freedom—the principal speakers, Dr Bronowski, Miss 
} Bowen and Professor Marshall, certainly succeeded in providing a 
) stimulus to thought and discussion, which continued far outside the 
| formal sessions. They succeeded also in conveying something of the 
true nature of adult education—that it contributes to and makes 
6 demands on maturity of experience. 

When, on the Saturday, Conference turned to consider the report 
prepared by a Committee of the Institute on the work of Local 
| Education Authorities in adult education since the passing of the 
1944 Act, there was evidence of an advance towards achieving the 

central purposes of the Institute itself. In the past, speakers both in 
e main sessions and in smaller groups have often failed in any real 
sense to ‘discuss’. They have tended to claim the words ‘ Adult 
Education’ as descriptive of a single method or special type of 
, relationship: this year there was a clearer response to Aiderman 
Cropper’s suggestion, after Mr Deacon’s presentation of the report, 
that one of the main purposes of discussion should be to get nearer 
> to agreement as to the meaning of ‘ Adult Education ’ in the broader 
context of further education. 
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The Enquiry Committee’s report and the contributions of dele- 
gates both recognized a new situation rather than a positive achieve- 
ment. Just as secondary education for all does not and cannot mean 
grammar school education for all, despite the difficulty of working 
out satisfactory alternatives, so equally a large expansion in adult 
education cannot be achieved solely in terms of the tutorial class, nor 
can we be satisfied with the simple equations—adult education = 
liberal education = non-vocational education. 

What the report noted and what delegates in a large measure 
confirmed from their own experience, was, first, the growing sense 
of insufficiency of technical education which is not itself concerned 
with liberal values and, secondly, that the swing from junior to adult 
use of evening institutes represents a new point of departure and a 
new challenge. Of the million-and-a-quarter people who enrolled 
in evening institute classes in 1949/50, 64 per cent were over the age 
of 18, and 56 per cent over the age of 21 ; 70 per cent of class enrol- 
ments were for subjects without any vocational bias. A very large 
number of adults are seeking some form of personal or social satis- 
faction which is offered to them in the name of education, and if the 
offering is less adequate than it might possibly be, the remedy lies 
with organizers and teachers, rather than with the students. In many 
centres this growing adult demand is working towards the creation 
of the ‘ Institutes of Leisure ’, which Mr W. E. Williams sketched in 
this journal nearly twenty years ago. 

It was noticeable that this growth of direct provision by Local 
Education Authorities was not felt to exclude the continued need 
for, and for assistance to, voluntary effort. Moreover, the emphasis 
which is equally apparent in Community Associations, Women’s 
Institutes and WEA classes on the educational importance of student 
contribution and membership control as the natural attributes of 
maturity, reappears in the attitudes of many education officers and 
evening institute heads, whilst, of course, many classes are provided 
and staffed by authorities in response to demands from groups 
originally brought together inside the voluntary movements. 

* * * * 

An example of the quality of work that can emerge from a real 
co-operative intent was provided at Conference by the exhibition of 
village surveys mounted by the Cornwall Federation of Women’s 
Institutes, and Miss Angove, a Resident Tutor in Cornwall for the 
University College of the South West. Over 700 Women’s Institute 
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members had a hand in compiling these volumes of local lore, largely 
as a result of the stimulus provided by the understanding approach 
of the resident tutors in the area. The surprising excellence and 
originality of some of the contents was of course matched, since this 
was a W.I. venture, by an equally high standard of craftsmanship 
in the binding and decoration of what are clearly regarded as precious 
volumes. It is all the more interesting that this example should come 
from Cornwall, an area in which co-operation of voluntary and 
statutory activity has been given formal expression in a Joint Com- 
mittee for Adult Education exercising the functions of a * Responsible 
Body ’ under the Further Education Grant Regulations. 
* * * * 

The Enquiry Committee, the Conference and the Institute, were 
challenged on an important matter by Canon Parsons, representing 
the Church of England Adult Education Council. The report—and 
by implication much of the discussion arising from it—was inade- 
quate, he considered, because it failed to provide any definitions of 
the essential purposes for which adult education exists. The answer 
to this important criticism lies in the nature of the Institute itself, 
which brings into conference the representatives of many bodies 
having their own differing conceptions of commitments and purpose. 
This being so, the Institute can do two things—they are indeed the 
purposes for which it was constituted—it can provide opportunities 
for the open discussion of views about ‘ends’ and it can put on 
record the experience of ‘ means’ by which those ends are variously 
sought, attempting in both ways to increase the knowledge of the 
area of common purpose underlying the distinctive approaches of 
different groups. It is no doubt true that discussion of methods and 
organization can be superficial and unsatisfying if those who contri- 
bute to it do not declare something of their ultimate as well as their 
proximate ends, but it seems likely in the climate of our times that 
the confidence which will encourage free discussion of values will 
best emerge from practical co-operation round restricted objectives. 

* * * * 

“Cold Conference’ easily becomes a stodgy meal and because we 
were looking to our main speakers for a challenge and not for dis- 
sertations we have only tried in one instance to reduce their verbal 
felicities to print. Miss Bowen’s assertion of pleasure as a positive 
good which is ‘ part of the response to the threat of atrophy of the 
rational faculties’ seems particularly apposite just now. The search 
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for economy in education may all too easily begin at the margins 
where development occurs. The imaginative painting class, the Rural 
Music School, the Residential Colleges and the non-resident centres 
which aim at gracious surroundings and claim for them explicit 
educational advantages, may all too easily be offered up as token 
sacrifices without any material effect on rate and tax burdens. It is 
in these circumstances and surroundings that many adults have their 
first opportunity to distinguish, in Miss Bowen’s words, between the 
real desire and the received idea. They are as much an evidence of 
our best intentions as the schools built under the first post-war regula- 
tions, and we should prize them as highly even if further development 
is inevitably retarded. 
* * * * 

With some reservations regarding personal comfort, the return to 
Oxford was widely welcomed. The pre-occupations of a new session 
and late holidays, reduced attendance a little as compared with 1950. 
The final roll was 253, with 71 Local Education Authorities, 12 
Universities and every other organization in membership represented. 
The Residential Colleges Committee were particularly pleased by 
the number of LEA representatives who accepted their teatime invi- 
tation, and delegates who journeyed to Denman College were equally 
pleased with the reception offered to them. It seems safe to announce 
that the 1952 Conference will be held in Cambridge during the week- 
end, September rgth-21st, 1952. 
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THE FEAR OF PLEASURE* 
by Miss Elizabeth Bowen, c.B.E. 


not to say truculent—about the title chosen for my talk? 
Pleasure ranks, surely, amongst the highest of human goods ; 
it is in essence honourable ; it stands for the full expansion of man 
as man—for the due play and the proper fulfilling of faculties. 
Perception plays a great part in it. In the rare consciousness of living 
the perfect moment, there occurs a widening sense of illumination, 
even of nobility. Indeed in all true pleasure there is an element of 
the sublime—in the pleasures of art and intellect, of travel, of friend- 
ship, love and home life, of duty and accomplishment. Is there not 
even a sort of pleasure, far from perverse, in our ability to confront 
and surmount pain, to bite upon and then rally from failure? 
Pleasure in any of the forms I have already mentioned is not only 
ideally human, it is in itself humanizing. So much so, indeed, that 
to cease to envisage pleasure, or to desire it, must involve a distortion 
of outlook, a misdirection, even a dereliction of our inherent power 
to live well. 
Can it then be true that there has crept in a mistrust of pleasure, 
a mistrust amounting to fear? If so, surely there are questions to be 
asked. How prevalent is this fear? What may be its causes and what 
forms does it take? How does it make itself evident and what are, 
and may be, its consequences? I fear that, in our day, the strongest 
evidence of the fear of pleasure, resides in the degradation of the 
very notions of it. The desperate value of time, the demand for a 
plan of life, the need to conserve energy all tend to militate against 
pleasure. There is a tendency on the part of strenuous, thinking, 
ambitious or idealistic persons to outlaw it, to suspect it, to write it 
off. All the more so because of the two incontrovertible facts that 
pleasure is non-rational and non-utilitarian. It is, we may feel, 
irrelevant to the sterner issues : it is as distracting as were the golden 


apples! 


* A summary of an address to the Institute Conference, 1951, compiled from 
Miss Bowen’s speaking notes and approved by her for publication. 
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It is difficult not to be aware of this hardening of attitude—of a 
certain impatience with the apparently senseless pleasures of other 
people ; of a revolt against fruitless and mechanized amusement, 
against idle gratification, time consumed to no purpose, energies 
blunted and individualities lost ; of distaste for the vague, stupid 
beam on the face of the trooping crowds. Nothing is more isolating 
than the contemplation of pleasure one is not tempted to share, 
nothing more bewildering, more disheartening. 

All this is, in fact, a reaction to the situation in which a great part 
of the present-day fields of pleasure has been commercialized. The 
innocent, fluid desire is exploited, the faculty for play, corrupted. 
The pleasure-seeker has fallen into wrong hands and in reply there 
has come to be a touch of bewildered defiance in his attitude. He is 
on the run from a repressiveness, from a rigidity, which he suspects 
to be operating somewhere—a ‘ schoolmaster ’ attitude to life. ‘ What 
is the harm,’ he asks, ‘in a bit of fun?’ What, indeed? 

What is harmful, what is deplorable, is that the idea of harm 
should be entertained at all! The connection of harm with pleasure 
makes it harmful, or at least makes it barren, stupefying, an expense 
of spirit, a dead loss. It brings it into opposition with our funda- 
mental certainty that pleasure should be a gain. 

On whatever plane we approach it, pleasure should and, indeed, 
must raise questions of selectivity—the satisfaction of the real desire 
as opposed to submission to the received idea. But this exercise of 
choice, this power to make distinctions—what a degree of maturity 
they require! Can it be, perhaps, that we suspect pleasure because 
the capacity for it, as an active personal thing, seems to mature so 
slowly, because human wishes and fantasies lag (it seems) so far 
behind the human intelligence? There is a naivety, an inconsequence, 
a touch perhaps of the barbarous in the human make-up which—for 
any of us who attempt to think of human nature constructively—is 
confounding. One does not know its limits: it inspires dread. 

One cannot, I believe, be either effective or honest with oneself 
or in one’s dealing with people without recognizing these elements 
—the persistence inside the apparent adult of the unrewarding 
recalcitrance of the child. We have continually to ask ourselves, ‘ Is 
there nothing of that in me?’ And how many of us, I wonder, can 
be quite certain of the answer! 

Were we certain, our uneasiness with regard to pleasure might be 
less troubling. For it is pleasure, we suspect, which removes the 
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controls ; which offers this poltergeist element endless and dangerous 
play ; which issues in extravagances that represent an under-tow 
away from civilization. We suspect on our own behalf and on behalf 
of others what may be enjoyed too much. 

Yet if I am right in my estimate of the life-fulfilling quality of 
true pleasure, we have to reckon with the unsatisfied capacity for 
it. The question we have to answer is nothing less than whether 
people can and should be taught to live. And in the present crisis in 
human development there can be nothing except an affirmative 
answer. The assertion of pleasure as a positive good is part of the 
response to the threat of atrophy of the rational faculties. It is part 
of your task to recognize, to instate, to educate the faculty for 
pleasure. You have to co-ordinate—or rather to open and point the 
way to co-ordination of faculties—so that in the growing human 
being—and what /iving being is not a growing being ?—nothing 
may be left adverse or astray. What is needful for this, in what 
measure imagination must supplement intellect, only you through 
experience can assess. 

Who, in our time, dare aspire to be quite fearless? but we may 
diagnose fears and by so doing may at least conquer some of them— 
and we should do well to conquer the fear of pleasure. 
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AMATEUR DRAMA AND THE COMMUNITY* 
by Professor D. G. Fames 


Winterstoke Professor of English and formerly Chairman of the 
Drama Department in the University of Bristol 


I 


T is no doubt open to me, under the terms of reference provided 
]:: the title of my talk, to begin with either amateur drama or 

with the community. I shall begin with the community ; this is, 
on the whole, the more logical thing to do, though no doubt it is also 
the more foolhardy; and I rely on your sympathy in the large 
venture I am to undertake. I do not propose to speak about com- 
munity in the abstract ; nor shall I speak about ideal communities, 
or the ideal community. If I spoke of the ideal community I might, 
in the manner of Plato, as I went along, increasingly carve drama 
out of human society. He, you may remember, in the second and 
third books of the Republic extended to drama a kind of limited 
toleration ; but when he got to the tenth and last book, having by 
this stage envisaged and described the splendid philosophical train- 
ing which the rulers of his ideal community were to enjoy, he 
hardened his heart further, drastically reduced the place of drama in 
the community of his choice, and put into the mouth of Socrates 
some such words as these. ‘ When you meet with admirers of Homer 
{and Plato regarded Homer as the very type and model of tragic 
dramatist] who tell you that he has been the educator of Greece and 
that he deserves to be constantly studied as a guide by whom to 
regulate your life, it is well to give a friendly hearing to such people, 
as entirely well-meaning according to their lights . . . but Homer, 
or anyone like him, we are not allowed to have in our common- 
wealth ; we shall crown him with wreaths, anoint his head with 
spices, and conduct him to the borders of some other country.’ In 
this way the greatest philosopher of antiquity (and of the world) 
dismissed the greatest poets and tragedians of antiquity (and of the 
world) ; and it is stimulating and shocking to read Plato, who was 
writing in the full knowledge of Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides, and to realize that we have no right to take drama, if we 

* A shortened version of an address delivered in Bristol at the Sixth Annual 
Meeting of the Conference of Drama Associations, on September 7th, 1951. 
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are disposed to see it as anything more than entertaining, for granted. 
There is no doubt that Plato would have regarded the plays of 
Shakespeare, the study of them in schools and universities, their 
performance by the Old Vic and at the Memorial Theatre, Stratford, 
with, to say the least, alarm and dismay. We have to take account 
of this, and find a reply to it; and it is no doubt regrettable that 
Aristotle, who undertook to reply to Plato and justify tragedy, has 
transmitted to us only his lecture-notes on this subject, and that his 
lecture-notes, not unlike other academic lecture-notes, are of a quite 
impenetrable obscurity ; so that while the modern world, which is 
greatly addicted to drama, takes comfort from thinking that Aristotle 
has replied to Plato quite unanswerably, it has unfortunately never 
been able to make up its mind as to what Aristotle’s answer 
really was. 

But I said that I shall speak of community before speaking of 
drama ; and this I shall now try to do. 


II 

I have found it convenient to refer to a celebrated Greek of the 
fourth century B.c. In order now to speak more appositely to my 
declared subject, I refer to a celebrated Englishman of the nineteenth 
century a.D., of whom we still have good reason to take account: I 
mean, Matthew Arnold, who published his—on the whole—best 
book, Culture and Anarchy, in 1869, a book that was, in its essence, 
a plea made on behalf of community against sectionalism in all its 
forms. I shall not recount the argument of Arnold’s book ; but I 
think we can say, that if he were alive to-day, he would find not 
inconsiderable grounds for satisfaction: he would find a country 
more thoughtful, more humane, less given to many blindnesses, 
than the England of the ’sixties of the last century. Arnold spent a 
great deal of his life pleading for a system of grammar school 
education : he would now see it established and not at all exclusive. 
He pleaded against the wretchedness to which the working class was 
condemned ; he said that this vast neglected residuum would one 
day come to power, and in the face of this prospect he felt no great 
alarm ; he would only anticipate that the working classes, when they 
rose to power, would require for their health, as did the middle 
classes then, the play upon them of disinterested criticism, to dis- 
abuse them of shallow nostrums and the belief that a Parliament, 
however representative, could save the soul of the nation. As it was, 
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with the middle classes in power, Arnold poured over them the 
chilling waters of his cultivated irony ; he also chastened, with his 
bland mockery, their nonconformity with all its truculence towards 
the Establishment. 

It was Arnold’s purpose in life to do what he could to break down 
sectionalisms of class and religion. But this is only to put it negatively. 
Arnold did not wish merely to break down ; he wanted to build up. 
He wanted indeed to break down sectionalisms of all kinds, to 
remove blindnesses to everything except one’s own or one’s own 
class’s interest or to any religious attitude except one’s own ; but he 
wanted to build up a true community. And the question was, How 
was this to be done? What Arnold did not advance, in reply to 
this question, was a piece of machinery or a collection of machinery. 
He was tired of nostrums and machinery. His appeal was in the last 
resort to the individual reason of human beings. He believed that 
when we are properly human, then we are reasonable, not sunken 
in the consideration of our own interests and partialities. Our best 
selves, our reasonable selves, make for community ; our ordinary, 
all too usual selves, are less than human, sectionalizing in their 
consequences, disuniting, anarchic in their final effects, creative of 
distrust. But reason, which is our human essence, unites, harmonizes, 
brings together ; it is creative of community and overrides factitious 
differences and barriers ; it is creative of trust and confidence. 

Now I have said that if Arnold returned to-day he would welcome 
as triumphs of right reason the more widespread powers of the State ; 
what it now provides in education, in medical care, in its patronage 
of the arts, in making possible a National Theatre. He would find 
Nonconformity greatly changed in its attitude to the Establishment, 
and to the Arts. I think, too, he would welcome the present relation- 
ship of the universities, and again of the Broadcasting Corporation, 
to the State. But how, in addition to the pleasure he might feel, might 
he react to our contemporary scene? 


III 
When we consider the contemporary scene, we shall, I think, feel 
a certain division in our minds. We feel a reasonable satisfaction in 
the extension of education, and in the widespreadness, far greater 
than ever before, of interest and pleasure in the arts and in other 
things. But there goes along with this a sense of a certain failure of 
spiritual energy in our society. I am anxious in this matter not to 
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paint too sombre a picture. Matthew Arnold used to be called by 
his critics an elegant Jeremiah ; I have no claims to elegance and I 
certainly do not wish to occupy the role of a Jeremiah ; but I think 
it is true, as many leaders of the nation say, that there is an absence 
of a certain quickening energy in our national life ; that we lack 
something of purpose, of the consciousness of being engaged, as we 
are engaged, in an enterprise than which none in human history has 
been greater or nobler. We are engaged in the adventure of real 
democracy, of creating a true community in which class interest and 
feeling is to be diminished, in which widespread friendliness as well 
as widespread responsibility and liberty are to be the prevailing notes. 
And yet, corresponding to the unquestionable fact of this enterprise, 
there is a perhaps surprising lack of great national energy, of a 
collected nation consciously engaged upon a high enterprise ; a lack, 
more simply, of consciously purposive community. There is a danger, 
to put it in another way, that the great advances in society, the new 
system of education, of the health service and the rest, will become, 
as Arnold would say, pieces of machinery merely, instead of being 
the pulsing organs of a rich national life. We are told this, or some- 
thing like it, from Parliament, from the Pulpit, from Trade Union 
platforms : the inner acceptable occasion for work, sacrifice, dedica- 
tion is missing. We are capable, in time of war, of profound unity, 
when the power of the State, which we ordinarily distrust so much, 
is far greater than in any time of peace. But in peace, our sense of 
purposive community languishes ; what Arnold calls our ordinary 
selves reassert themselves ; the harmonizing power of our higher, 
rational selves is weakened ; diffidence, distrust, a jealous watchful- 
ness are too strong. And Arnold would proclaim, I think that now, 
more than ever, with so many advances made, at a time absolutely 
crucial, we must exert our best selves which make for an active 
community in which we may further realize our rational natures ; 
and this we shall do only if we see to it that we employ our social 
machinery for aiding an ‘inward working’, in place of looking to it 
to satisfy all our human requirements and to provide us with all we 
happen, with our usual, ordinary selves, to want; only if we see 
clearly that our new machinery is what in reality it is, a means, or 
at most an aid, and not an all-providing source. 

Well, I have preached a solemn enough sermon, or rather, I 
have preached Arnold’s sermon. Arnold was the lay preacher par 
excellence to the Victorians ; but his sermon is in its essentials still 
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required ; and he would preach it now in the middle of the twentieth 
century, in the Festival decade ; indeed, he would say that we must 
labour now with more urgency than ever in his high cause. 


IV 

Now this, or something like this, is the setting of community in 
which we all now work: a setting of notable but still incomplete 
achievement. Our minds and their bodies are being tended as never 
before ; and yet there is lacking a certain drive to animate, or a clear 
light to illumine, our purposes and actions. It is obvious that a special 
burden is now laid upon all educators of all kinds, on what Coleridge 
called the clerisy of the nation. Now you here are concerned with 
the playing of drama by amateurs. The Amateur Movement in 
Britain is now one of the wonders of the nation ; and it has come 
about at a time when drama in some form or other, on the stage, 
the film, the broadcast, television, is an enormous power, for varied 
good and evil, in the nation’s life. Much of this belongs to what we 
may call the entertainment industry, and no one, certainly not I, is 
disposed to despise what properly belongs to entertainment. Still, 
by and large, the attitude of those who may be said to take the form 
of art we call drama at all seriously, is that drama, like all other forms 
of art, both delights and teaches; it must both give pleasure and 
also influence us in a way that is beneficent ; it must be both pleasur- 
able and good. Therefore, the amateur movement inevitably takes 
its place as a powerful agency for communal benefit. 

At the Symposium on the Responsibility of the Universities to the 
Theatre which was held in the University here last April, Mr Tyrone 
Guthrie said that he thought that the peculiar job of the universities 
is to provide a philosophy of drama. This sounds splendid, ‘and is no 
doubt very comforting to the celebrated complacency of the univer- 
sities. I will not say that Mr Guthrie is saying in effect to the 
universities: ‘ Hands off the theatre ; retreat from the scene, or at 
any rate from the scenes, and think deeply in your back-rooms.’ 
Still, I feel a little dissatisfaction on being told to go off and philoso- 
phize, and, in effect, that really the theatre itself is no place for me. 
I have the feeling, treacherous though it may be, that a philosophy 
of drama provided out of the heads of deeply-cogitating dons is not 
likely to be of much value in the world ; it may be a contribution to 
culture ; but it will not be a power. Back-rooms may be excellent 
places for scientists ; in the arts, you have the footlights or nothing. 
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Besides, there have always been philosophies of drama ; Hegel, for 
example, had an excellent one ; but I do not think that Hegel or his 
modern equivalent is what we want ; and, in any case, the greatest 
period in dramatic writing in this country was not, so far as I know, 
remarkable for possessing a philosophy of drama. I think in general 
that the writing and enacting of great drama is likely to occur when 
men are drawn out of their all too usual, ordinary selves into a sense 
of belonging to a community, when they are humanized by their 
relationship to an active and vigorous society, and become more 
aware of things and people, and of interests outside their own. In 
times of truly collective community, an individual is aware of what 
lies beyond the doubtful confines of himself ; he sees ; fear is lifted ; 
and his imagination is quickened. He then lives a truly shared life ; 
and what he writes and the way he acts comes out, not only from 
himself, but also from this shared existence, and these shared values. 

Now I have said that we are at present a community half-born ; 
or one between two worlds, one dead, the other seeking to be born. 
We have made those advances of which Arnold would approve ; 
still, we are slow to suffer the quickening of collective community 
and of our best selves which will sharpen our imaginations and 
therefore make easy, as it were, the coming of a great period in 
dramatic writing and performance. And yet much is prepared and 
ready : the increase in leisure, the increasing patronage of the State, 
a corresponding demand for good drama, excellent repertory com- 
panies, the immense machinery of broadcasting, an extensive amateur 
movement with its Little Theatres, Guilds, Country Drama Move- 
ment and advisers. And in this, dramatic work is similar to so much 
else in the nation’s life ; so much is now possible, imminent even, 
if we can rise to the occasion and the opportunity. 


Vv 

It is in this state of affairs that we see a flourishing Amateur 
Drama movement. Of all the arts, the drama arouses most wide- 
spread interest ; and the opportunities of meeting this interest, in 
some degree or other, are equally widespread, at least in the larger 
centres of population. Even in the rural areas much is being done, 
and there is and will be always the broadcast and television. But 
what, in this situation, is the peculiar office of the amateur move- 
ment? For it, the drama is not something laid on ; it is something 


to be enacted ; and the growth of the British Drama League with 
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its 7,000 members shows how many people seek recreation, pleasure 
and benefit from active participation in it. The Amateur Drama 
may, I suppose, be said to be an action of the people, of the com- 
munity : for the audiences of amateur drama have inevitably a kind 
of participation in the amateur play which the viewers of professional 
performances have not. Here, then, is the art which, of all the arts, 
is the one in widest commonality spread ; there is no need for me to 
emphasize its importance. There is not only the play as it is presented 
by amateurs, with its participating audiences : the attempt at creation 
itself ; there is also the experience of the amateurs as a group, 
co-operating in something worthwhile ; and, from my knowledge 
of amateur groups in Bristol, I know how admirable a spirit of 
friendliness, friendship and unselfishness informs many of them. This 
is something of incalculable value in the life of any community. 

How, then, can we best ensure that the artistic aims of these many 
groups will be sustained, or raised, and nourished? What I have to 
say can be no more than tentative, and will certainly, I trust, be 
modest. I take it as certain that the amateur movement must 
ultimately stand or fall by the sincerity with which it addresses 
itself to genuinely artistic creation ; not, indeed, to rival the style of 
professional performances, nor to act like professionals—I can see 
a certain danger there—but, by study and sincerity to enact an 
artistic thing which it is good to create. I only add that when in this 
way, we emphasize, above all, the quality of artistic achievement, we 
are not speaking of art in some abstract way. Art must certainly 
teach as well as delight : it is an image of life which will, in varying 
degrees, either refine and civilize our sense of human values, or 
coarsen and even brutalize them. I do not mean that drama is, or 
must be, didactic ; but that its consequences for our imaginations 
and moral values are great. 

There is no doubt that standards in the amateur movement have 
risen over the last twenty years and that much can be done to sustain 
and further this progress, if we clearly establish in our minds a full 
sense of the importance to the community of what we are doing, 
and if we seek to inform it with devotion, and acknowledge that it 
is exacting and difficult. In our choice of plays we must lay down 
a reasonably high standard ; we must see to it that the play shows 
something worth seeing, that it illuminates, that it is refining and 
civilizing in its consequences. And this standard in the selection of 
plays is not easily come by ; it requires that we acquaint ourselves 
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habitually with good and great literature, in order that we may 
judge rightly and establish high criteria of excellence. Only if we do 
this shall we, in the production and performance of the chosen play, 
feel ourselves drawn into a true exercise of mind and out of our less 
imaginative selves. 

This is all pitching it rather high. But I think it is right to do so. 
If we are in earnest with the arts, with the drama, I really do not see 
how we can do otherwise ; how otherwise we can be said to take 
seriously Euripides and Shakespeare and Racine and Chekhov and 
Ibsen and Shaw ? What we are undertaking is to study and manifest 
an art in which the greatest spirits have chosen to work. 


VI 

You may say, what are we to do about this? I venture to think 
there are some things that may be done, though I am certainly not 
unaware of how much is, in many ways, already being done. I said 
earlier that much has happened, since Matthew Arnold wrote, to 
make us much more a community, to enlarge the scope and sympathy 
and understanding of our lives, and thereby to make possible truly 
national art and drama ; and we have in mind not only the very 
largest matters—the relationships of class to class, of Nonconformist 
to Anglican, of the extension of education, and the rest—we have 
to have in mind sectionalisms and partialities in the sub-worlds of 
our national life, and to overcome them. For example, I have long 
thought that in drama and dramatic effort there has existed between 
the universities and the professional theatre an unhealthy section- 
alism, a certain vague mutual suspicion, a shared timidity and 
distrust. And I think it of the utmost importance that this kind of 
thing should not exist ; it is a sectionalism, a blindness, which should 
pass. The State is now committed to making possible a National 
Theatre ; but it also is the mother of universities ; and the theatre 
and the universities cannot go on as if each had nothing to do with 
the other and had not much to give to each other. Of course, the 
universities must realize that there is much, in their relationship 
with the theatre, that they cannot and ought not to do ; but this is 
not to say that they ought not to be in a living and creative relation- 
ship with the theatre and the other forms of dramatic endeavour. 

But we are concerned now with the amateur theatre; and if I 
am right in what I said, that the amateur theatre is a serious power in 
our national life ; that it is both its wish and duty to give study and 
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devotion to the art it serves ; that it must seek to acquaint itself with 
the best in literature in order to refine its sensibilities and to provide 
itself with criteria of excellence—if I am right in this, is it credible 
that the universities cannot enter into a creative relationship with it? 
If, as I presume, the universities on their side are concerned to train 
young people in the study and enjoyment of the best in the world’s 
literature and art, and to sustain before their minds, and in that 
measure before the mind of the nation, a sense of the highest excel- 
lence in art and thought, can they rightly pursue a hole-and-corner 
existence with regard to a movement in drama which is widespread 
throughout the nation? I do not think they can or ought. 

I do not mean to assert in so many words that the universities have 
done nothing in this matter. From the time of the publication in 
1926 of the Board of Education’s report, Drama and Adult Educa- 
tion, some of the Departments of Adult Education in the universities 
have taken note. Hull, I believe, to its good credit, has been active in 
ensuring the appointment of tutors who aid amateur dramatics not 
so much directly as producers but as teachers of dramatic literature 
and theatre history, and thus facilitate amateur production as some- 
thing which is a part of study, and of growing insight into the art 
of drama and theatre. But I am, I believe, right in saying that there 
is a lack of such tutors, or of people qualified to act as tutors, 
although we know of the educational work of the Amateur Drama 
League, and of the recently established Drama Board which offers 
a formal qualification to those who achieve certain standards in study 
and knowledge. 

It is certainly true that the business of the universities is scholar- 
ship. But in this field scholarship requires the study both of drama 
and the art of the theatre. A play is not something to be read merely ; 
it is written for the stage; the printed word is but a half of the 
intended work of art; and the universities cannot, I am sure, 
connive any longer in the agelong schism between ‘drama’ and 
‘theatre ’. Scholarship is not dry bones or dry dust. It is, in the last 
resort, a full passionate apprehension, aided by devotion and study, 
of the great pieces of literature, art and thought ; and this, in drama, 
requires the sense of the theatre, its demands, its limitations, its 
opportunities, its ethos. If this is so, faculties of arts in universities 
have a great new task awaiting them: it is the study of drama in 
the theatre, not of dramatic literature merely, not of the theatre 
merely, but of the oneness of these two things ; and if the universities 
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are to do this, they will need to breed a new scholar, who is both a 
literary scholar in the usual sense of the expression and a man of 
the theatre, a scholar of whom Granville-Barker may be said to be 
the prototype. I am willing enough for the universities, at the request 
of Mr Guthrie, to formulate a philosophy of drama. But far more, 
I wish to find in the universities scholars who are also men of the 
theatre, who could, I believe, be a stimulus to a certain desirable 
creativeness in our universities and ceuld aid a more vital relationship 
between the universities and a community which has made, and will 
continue to make, the art of the theatre its leading artistic pre- 
occupation. 

If I am right, the universities may come to provide for the com- 
munity men and women specially trained to give leadership in, and 
to guide study of, the drama and theatre. It is not their business to 
turn out trained producers and actors; but it is open to them to 
provide to the amateur movement people equipped in the study of 
drama and knowledgeable in and alive to the theatre. Such people 
should certainly not necessarily be the producers of amateur perform- 
ances. They may be; but it is not thus that the universities will 
chiefly fulfil their proper office in the world of the amateur drama. 
What we should look for in such men and women is help that will 
inspire the kind of devotion, the submission to effort and imaginative 
labour, to the care and thoughtfulness which are required. They 
may go into adult education, into advisory posts, or they may be 
employed in spheres not directly connected with the theatre : where- 
ever they are, their influence will, in the end, count in raising and 
sustaining the standards of amateur drama. They should have a lot 
to give ; but if they are wise, they will realize that they have a lot to 
receive also. They will respect the experience of life of the amateur 
producer and actor, which is often wider than that of the professional 
actor ; they will possess clear ideas of what only the amateur theatre 
can do ; they will respect the idiosyncrasy of the area in which they 
work, and sense the audiences whose co-operation and sympathy is 
required by amateur drama. In that way they will understand what 
is possible and what is not, what may fairly be undertaken and what 
may not. Above all, they will seek not to dominate, but to foster, 
nourish and guide. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION WORK SINCE 1945 


by H. V. Wiseman 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies, Leeds 


sities and some definition is a pre-requisite to a discussion 
of Extension Work. Apart from the study of adult education 
as a University subject, Extra-Mural Departments are concerned 
broadly with three types of work. With Services Education this 
article is not to deal. The term Joint Committee is used to denote 
the machinery through which classes are provided in co-operation 
with the WEA. The Extension Committee is thus concerned with 
ali other activities ‘outside the walls’—except that some work, 
especially single lectures, may be done without formal organization. 
There are four outstanding problems of demarcation in adult 
education. They may be expressed diagrammatically thus : 


and terminology vary in different Univer- 


A. Extension Work | Joint Committee Work B. 
C. Non-University Adult WEA Work D. 
Education 


This article seeks first to examine the facts, then to offer viewpoints 
for discussion, about (1) the horizontal distinction between Exten- 
sion Work (A) and Joint Committee Work (B), and (2) the vertical 
distinction between Extension Work (A) and work done by bodies 
(apart from the WEA) other than the Universities (C). We may 
note, without further elaboration, that the vertical distinction between 
(B) and (D) will be based on the same criteria as that between (A) 
and (C), while the horizontal distinction between (C) and (D) raises 
the same problems as that between (A) and (B). 

Before examining the facts, certain difficulties of classification 
must be mentioned. In the Report of the Universities Council for 
Adult Education (1947-48 ; 1948-49) Birmingham finds difficulty 
in fitting its work into the normal categories, viz. : Tutorial Classes, 
Sessional Classes and University Lecture courses. Some Tutorials, 
and very many Sessionals are, in fact, University Extension, not 
Joint Committee classes. Birmingham regards the real distinction as 
being between work conducted directly by the Extra-Mural Depart- 
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ment (in our terminology, Extension Work), and the work of the 
Joint Committee. The former also includes many courses and 
lectures not recorded in the statistics of the reports. 

The following figures, therefore, if anything, understate the 
growth of Extension Work in the last five years. 


i 1937-8 1945-6 


| 1949-50 
Lecture courses (3-9)* .| 70 115 | 514 
” ” (10-12) 314 159 } 399 
(over 12) 153 44 | 283 
Totals | 1,196 


537 | 318 


* 1937-8(4-9) 


The number of very short courses has increased in five years more 
than four-and-a-half times ; of medium courses nearly two-and-a 
half times ; of longer courses, about six-and-a-half times. 

Over the same period the number of Tutorial Classes increased 
by only 4o per cent; of Sessional Classes of more than twenty 
meetings by only 21 per cent ; while the increase in Shorter Sessional 
Classes was over 200 per cent. 

The same tendencies are revealed by an analysis following the 
categories laid down by the 1946 Further Education Grant Regu- 
lations. 


| 1946-7 1947-8 1948-9 
24 (a) Tutorial Classes .. 645 711 772 
24 (b) One Year Classes .. 704 741 818 
(not less than 20 meetings of not. 
less than 1% hours) 
24 (c) Shorter Courses a 612 736 823 
(not less than 10 meetings of not. 
less than 1% hours) 
25 (b) Less Formal Courses - 256 462 605 
25 (a) Others, including Training 
Courses for tutors in Adult 
Education 303 300 423 
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Though many short courses are of an advanced or specialist nature, 
demanding high standards of work, the figures support Mr S. G. 
Raybould’s contention that ‘the principal feature of contemporary 
provision which calls for comment . . . is the marked tendency 
for extra-mural departments to provide an increasing number and 
proportion of short courses not involving serious study on the part | 
of the students’. The reports of individual Universities bear out 
the general tendencies revealed above. 

This general expansion of Extension Work has included an extra- 
ordinary variety of facilities. As the PEP study, The Universities 
and Adult Education, says, ‘ Extra-Mural Departments may cater for 
small groups of specialist graduates in their advanced and refresher 
courses, or at the other extreme they may provide for the general 
public in lecture courses or in single lectures.’ Numerous references 
to the first of these two categories, and to other closely allied, are 
made by individual Universities. Birmingham finds ‘a large public 
for courses of a new type, at an advanced, sometimes graduate level ’. 
Leicester notes ‘the emergence of a demand for new types of pro- 
vision of a more advanced kind to serve the needs of students with 
more highly specialized interests ’. Nottingham refers to the ‘ needs 
of new specialist groups which called for provision of a kind different 
from those traditionally provided by Joint Committees’. Sheffield 
records the existence of ‘ other liberal and professional interests who 
look to a University for guidance and help. . . . There is a large 
and increasing body of people of higher educational attainment 
whose interests are not necessarily best met by Tutorial or Sessional 
Classes.’ The Universities Council Report (1945-46 ; 1946-47) refers 
specifically to advanced courses which ‘ provide opportunities for 
technologists, administrators, and other professional persons to keep 
abreast of developments’. PEP also emphasizes the importance of 
extra training, of studies of university standard connected with 
various occupations, and of refresher courses and special lectures to 
keep people up-to-date with the most recent advances in particular 
subjects. 

The nature of this work is further illustrated by reference to the 
students concerned. They include teachers, clergymen, local govern- 
ment officials, research workers, technicians in civil engineering 
firms, industrial chemists, social workers, probation officers, welfare 
workers, magistrates, mental health workers, school medical officers, 
NCB students for the mining industry and many others. 
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If it be accepted that the above types of courses fall clearly within 
the sphere of Extension Work, as opposed to Joint Committee Work 
or work provided by other than University Institutions, there is 
one reasonably clear field for Extension activities. Two others are 
suggested for consideration. First, all courses leading to examinations 
for a certificate or diploma should remain outside the Joint Com- 
mittee field. (How far they should be eligible for Ministry grant is 
another question.) Examinations and paper qualifications have rightly 
been eschewed both by students and providing bodies in WEA work. 
It a course aims to provide any such qualifications which are appro- 
propriate to a University it should be provided directly by the Extra- 
Mural Department. Such courses are the longer Diploma Courses in 
the Humanities at London and the Leeds courses which qualify after 
examination for a University Extension Lecture Certificate. 

The second suggested criterion relates to work in which the Extra- 
Mural Department accepts administrative responsibility for courses 
in which it does not provide the teaching. Such work should only be 
done at University standard, and then belongs clearly to the Extension 
field. In London, a special section of the Department of Extra-Mural 
Studies administers certain vocational Diplomas and Certificates of 
Proficiency. The Department at Manchester also deals administra- 
tively with a variety of teachers’ courses in ‘methods’, though for 
some reason it has full responsibility for such courses in ‘ subjects’. 
At Manchester, as well as at Birmingham, Cambridge, Hull, Leeds, 
Newcastle, Nottingham and Sheffield, administrative arrangements 
for courses for part-time students taught by the internal staff, are 
made by the Extra-Mural Departments. 

The space devoted to this imposing variety of work must not 
obscure the fact that Extension Work has so far to a very large extent 
been in less advanced and specialized fields, and outside the two 
categories referred to above. Sessional and Short Sessional Classes 
have increased in number ; Shorter Courses and Single Lectures 
even more considerably. PEP states that ‘ the greater part of the work 
developed in the Extension field consists of short courses of lectures 
(5-15), single public lectures, week-end and Summer Schools’. 

The problem of how far this work overlaps with that done through 
the Joint Committee, or by other bodies, is not new. PEP, while 
noting that expansion after 1919 was still based on the division 
between Extension Work and Tutorial Classes, adds that ‘ develop- 
ments in both fields . . . blurred the original clear distinctions’. The 
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1924 Grant Regulations led to the ‘ organization of Extension Courses 
eligible for grant and indistinguishable in all but administration from 
some classes of the Joint Committees’. Repc rts since 1945 also refer 
to this problem. 

Manchester, for example, states that ‘ the post-war development of 
Extension Work has been carried out in such a way as to avoid 
competition with the WEA’. This has not been difficult as far as 
‘ special groups and advanced studies, often technological in nature’ 
are concerned. The line of division hinted at by Durham is not 
always so clear. It is ci imed that the work was ‘ arranged so as not 
to conflict with lecture courses organized by the WEA ’—mainly 
because they ‘catered for a rather different public’ and were ‘on 
subjects falling usually outside the scope of the WEA’. Sheffield 
possibly provides a clearer criterion so far as students are concerned 
by the distinction made between the ‘ great work in an industrial 
area for those whose educational opportunities are limited’ and that 
done ‘ for a large and increasing body of people of higher educational 
attainment whose interests are not necessarily best met by Tutorial or 
Sessional Classes’. ‘ Subjects’ and ‘ students’ thus appear as possible 
criteria by which it is claimed that distinctions may be drawn between 
Extension and Joint Committee work. 

As far as subjects are concerned, it would appear almost impossible, 
to judge by present work, to discover any real difference between 
Extension and Joint Committee subjects. In the Universities Council 
Report (1945-46 ; 1946-47) no revealing distinction can be found 
in the comparative number of classes in International Affairs, Post- 
War Problems, History, Science, or Political Theory, Local and 
Central Government. There were two-and-a-half times as many 
Tutorial as Extension classes in Economics, Economic and Social 
Problems, yet there were nearly twice as many Extension as Tutorial 
classes in Sociology. Law appears only in Extension classes, Art and 
Religion predominantly so. Yet there were nearly three times as 
many Tutorial as Extension classes in Philosophy, and—more signifi- 
cantly—more than twice as many in Music and Literature. 

This is, of course, a factual, not an ‘ideal’ analysis. If the WEA 
were to limit its scope, say, as suggested by G. H. Thompson in The 
Field of Study for WEA Classes, and, in this limited field (where 
there would still be some overlap with non-WEA classes), find a 
distinctive approach related in some way to its purpose of ‘ social 
emancipation ’, a clear line of demarcation might be possible. But 
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Mr Thompson has support from only a dwindling minority of 
staunch WEA people, and he would receive even less from a student 
body often entirely unaware of the purposes of the WEA apart from 
the provision of classes. There may be some subjects which obviously 
lie outside the WEA field—yet one dare not mention any for fear of 
provoking immediate disagreement : they are in any case few. The 
criterion of ‘distinctive approach’ is even more vague and equally 
disputable. Yet Mr Raybould has rightly stated that if the WEA 
embraces all liberal studies there will be grave danger of competition 
between the Joint Committee and other agencies. Some criterion other 
than ‘subjects’ is obviously needed. Can it be found in ‘ students’? 
The original purpose of the WEA was the provision of facilities 
for working-class students. The Universities co-operated for work of 
University standard. But ‘it is noticeable since the early days of the 
adult education movement that there has been a progressive decrease 
in the proportion of manual workers and an increase in the pro- 
fessional and clerical groups ’. Manual workers in WEA classes now 
constitute on the average 20 per cent of the students ; they are recorded 
as less than 8 per cent in London, where the professional and clerical 
groups reach 27 per cent; they still account for 40 per cent of the 
students in Yorkshire, but the other two groups reach 14 per cent. 
There has undoubtedly been a narrowing of the difference between 
the types of students in Extension and WEA classes, due both to the 
‘infiltration ’ of middle class students in to the WEA and a falling 
off in the proportionate number of those drawn from the working 
classes. The number of teachers, civil servants, postal workers, clerks, 
draughtsmen, foremen, and travellers, has doubled since 1939. 
Again, this is a ‘factual’, not an ‘ideal’ analysis. If we accept 
Mr Raybould’s contention that the WEA ought to be concerned 
with the ‘ educationally under-privileged ’, i.e. those who leave school 
at, or shortly after, the minimum school-leaving age, Extension and 
Joint Committee work can be clearly distinguished on the basis of 
the student body. Clearly, however, ‘the WEA must decide its own 
terms of reference’. If ‘ working-class student’, or ‘ educationally 
under-privileged ’ can be defined with reasonable precision, and if 
the WEA delimits its field of work in accordance with this definition, 
the division between Extension and Joint Committee work becomes 
clear. Without such delimitation—if the WEA seeks to attract all 
students—then ‘it must either act as an organizing body for the 
University quite impartially as between different sections of the 
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community, or there will be a real risk of conflict between the Joint 
Committee and other agencies’. 

We turn now to the problem of the vertical distinction between 
Extension Work and work below that level (for other than WEA 
students if the above criterion be accepted since it applies at all levels 
and not merely at the Extension-Joint Committee level). This is 
precisely the problem of ‘ University Standards’ in adult education, 
a subject which Mr Raybould has made peculiarly his own, and on 
which some generalizations only are offered here for discussion. 

The Statement of Principles issued by the Universities’ Council 
for Adult Education in October 1948 (Appendix to 1945-46 ; 1946-47 
Report) refers specifically to the importance of high academic stan- 
dards. While the Universities should offer their services to anyone, 
and not exclusively to the WEA or any section of the community, 
such services should be only for students at an appropriate level. 
The Report of the University Grants Committee on University 
Development 1935-47, in making the case for extra-mural work 
against arguments tending to oppose its extension, is equally clear. 
‘In particular we think it important that universities should not 
dissipate the resources available for extra-mural education by 
endeavouring to meet all the demands made upon them to provide 
for adult students, including those for the less serious and exacting 
kinds of work which, though often valuable in themselves, cannot 
appropriately be regarded as the province of the Universities.’ The 
latter should ‘ foster intensive study by all means in their power and 
maintain a high standard of qualitative achievement among those 
engaged in it’. They must exercise ‘ wise discrimination ’ and ‘ not 
seek to cover the whole field of adult education ’. 

Mr Raybould’s thesis is that certain clear marks of ‘ University 
Standards’ should be recognized and accepted. But objective and 
convincing criteria are not easy to find. Mr Raybould considers that 
short courses can only reach university standards if students possess 
suitable educational background and thorough training in the par- 
ticular subject. Even for students of good educational attainment, 
longer courses are needed if there is no background in the subject 
concerned. For those needing to be trained in the art of study, they 
are even more essential, if principles rather than facts are to be 
studied, and disinterestedness or objectivity achieved. Yet only a 
minority of Short courses provided, even for non-WEA students, are 
of a genuinely specialist character. Mr Raybould argues that most 
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short courses not involving directed study should in fact not be run 
by Universities. “The test of whether universities should increase 
their commitments is not whether educational needs exist which are 
not being met, but whether they are of a character proper for univer- 
sities to meet.’ 

Many engaged in Extra-Mural work, however, do not accept all 
the implications of this thesis. It has been argued that such courses 
help to spread the spirit and influence of the Universities. It is 
claimed that short courses frequently lead to more advanced work. 
Pioneer work, and the work of Resident Tutors, has been regarded 
as of great importance particularly in rural areas. The Universities 
have felt that if they did not do the work it would not be done at all. 
Moreover, they have argued that in short courses first-rate work is 
frequently done, work often better than in tutorials. There are 
counter-arguments to all these claims: those concerned with the 
expansion of Extra-Mural work will have to decide the matter for 
themselves. 

The Ministry itself has consistently followed the policy of leaving 
the fullest freedom possible to the Universities and PEP propounds 
strong arguments against hard and fast regulations. While affirming 
that ‘the universities clearly could not, and should not, try to satisfy 
every demand for adult education’ and that their ‘ main concern 
should be with studies of a high academic standard or of a high 
degree of specialization which only the university can effectively 
supply ’, PEP rejects any other criteria of the limits of University 
work. Delimitation according to the object of the course is com- 
paratively easy if a diploma or certificate with a set syllabus is 
aimed at, but impossible where the object is to develop the minds 
and understanding of the students. To the suggestion that certain 
standards of length and organization should be set, it is replied 
that suitable length of a course depends on the subject matter. 
PEP add that though a certain amount of written work and read- 
ing is necessary for longer continuous courses, this might be left 
to the discretion of the department. Moreover, ‘it must not be 
forgotten that the public lecture or course of lectures has a long and 
useful history in university extra-mural work ’. Finally, to lay down 
some minimum educational standard for adult students is acceptable 
for specialized courses, but would not be in keeping with the tradition 
of adult education in liberal studies. The nature of the course and its 
demands set the standards. 
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The final conclusion which PEP reaches is that to set a hypothetical 
minimum standard (on any criterion) must lead to a complicated 
system of exceptions. This would be fully in keeping with the 
principles of flexibility and university autonomy, but would defeat 
the purpose of laying down such standard. It is better to trust the 
discretion of the Departments. 

The foregoing argumer:t will not have served to define the field 
of Extension Work with complete clarity and decision. It should, 
however, have provided a sufficient indication of the kinds of work 
to be done by the Extension Committee to enable, finally, some con- 
sideration to be given to the ‘ modus operandi’ and the ‘ ethos’ of 
the Committee and the organization under it. 

Mr Raybould has suggested that an intelligible description of the 
Extra-Mural Department would be ‘the agency through which the 
University makes its contribution to the education of part-time 
students in any of the subjects taught to full-time students’. Such 
work would include the purely administrative arrangements referred 
to earlier, though it should be noted that provision is often made for 
part-time students directly through the appropriate internal depart- 
ment, though promising students discovered by Extension Work 
may be directed to such courses. More than administration, how- 
ever, is envisaged by the University Grants Committee which regards 
‘the extra-mural work of a university . . . not as a service rendered 
for the convenience of external bodies but as a necessary and integral 
part of its normal activities ’. 

Even with courses run by internal departments, and in advanced 
or specialist subjects, a close link is desirable between extra- and 
intra-mural departments. PEP urges the closest integration of the 
extra-mural department with the main body of the University. 
More than administrative machinery is needed to bring internal 
departments and their external students together. The Extension 
Committee needs an understanding of the purpose and standard of 
courses in order to assist in the selection of the right students. It 
needs an understanding of the requirements and background of 
students or of bodies acting on their behalf. The greater the need 
to modify University provision in the light of students’ requirements, 
the more important are these points. They cannot be met simply by 
the right organization, or even the right academic direction, of 
Extension Work. Unless the internal departments co-operate and 
appreciate to the full the nature of and need for extra-mural work 
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the latter will always be a Cinderella and may indeed be unable 
adequately to present the University to the outside world and make 
the latter aware of what the University can do for it. Mr Raybould’s 
suggestion that the Heads of the appropriate internal departments 
might feel some responsibility for the quality of the teaching in their 
subjects, even when given by members of staff not attached to the 
internal department, is worth close consideration in this connection. 

With a truly organic relationship between Extension Work and 
the internal work of the University—though at the margin this lies 
in the realm of the ‘imponderables’ of University tradition and 
politics—it may be possible to develop further the ‘idea’ around 
which Extension work should be organized. A clue to one part of 
this idea is contained in Bruce Truscott’s Red Brick University. 
“When one comes to think of it, we are an extraordinary people to 
allow physicians to learn all their medicine, clergymen to learn all 
their theology, and teachers to learn all of whatever subject they 
teach, before reaching the age of approximately twenty-four. We 
fondly hope that “‘ experience” will somehow or other do the rest. 
But it does not. Experience needs to be supplemented by experiment 
ere it can reach its fullness. . . . Practice must be reinforced by theory. 
The old must constantly be tested by the new.’ ‘ Those whose business 
it is to harangue freshmen in our universities often remind them 
that they are entering a society. If they could add that by tradition 
every graduate who joined a profession returned for a short period 
to the society every three or four years, it would give a much more 
vivid impression than anything does at present that they are entering 
that society . . . for life.’ 

The knowledge of which the Universities are the repositories and 
nurseries must be extended to embrace all those who first tasted of it 
at the University—and to those who did not, but who are engaged 
in some occupation where, from time to time, either new specialist 
knowledge or an up-to-date survey of their work and its place in 
society is essential for efficiency or inspiration. This is the ‘idea ’ of 
advanced courses, specialist courses, courses for professional, mana- 
gerial, social, technological workers, whether short courses, summer 
schools, or residential courses. 

Society, however, must remain fragmented, the purpose of 
specialist studies be forgotten, the danger of Burnham’s ‘ managerial 
revolution ’ increased, if the people are ignored for whom, ultimately, 
all these activities are conducted. There are many individuals and 
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groups in the community, outside the WEA, who ‘seek a more 
intimate understanding of the social order in which they live and 
in the reshaping of which they have their part to play’ (UGC). The 
University must ‘contribute to the general welfare of society by 
training capable minds to know and understand the nature of the 
society in which they live’. Such contribution will include not only 
liberal studies ’ as such, but courses to relate the growth of specialist 
knowledge, for example, in science, technology and public adminis- 
tration, to the general purposes of society, as well as courses aiming 
at personal rather than social development, if indeed the two can be 
clearly distinguished. Some courses will be of most value to those 
engaged in political or social activity ; others to those of the general 
public who are interested in social processes without necessarily 
wishing to play an active part in them. 

As well as providing longer courses requiring serious study, the 
Extension Committee must surely offer short lecture courses or 
even single lectures on matters of great importance. Though Bruce 
Truscott’s ideas might not be altogether acceptable to those most 
concerned for ‘ University standards’, there is surely something in 
his contention that ‘ when some scientific discovery has been made, 
some little-known country has sprung into the limelight, some book 
or some theory has become the subject of conversation, the professor 
whose special study it is should be there to expound it to an audience 
filling the university’s largest lecture-hall’. Also, ‘ when political or 
international events take a grave or absorbing turn, or when some 
momentous social issue is about to become prominent, it should be 
to the university that serious-minded citizens, whether young or 
old, turn for a commentary which, humanly speaking, is free from 
prejudice, or, alternatively, to two commentaries representing oppo- 
site standpoints’. Ortega Y Gasset, claiming that in the past 
the universities have been responsible for training all sections of the 
“ governing class’, suggests that with the growth of democracy, the 
universities must extend that training in its appropriate forms to 
the body of citizens who are now themselves ‘ the governing class’. 
Extension Work is thus an important part of the ‘ Mission of the 
University ’. 

Such mission presupposes an awareness outside the University of 
the latter’s message. The Extension Committee has to organize this 
awareness. This cannot be done simply by providing for that ‘ con- 
sumer representation ’ considered important by the Adult Education 
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Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction. Extension Work was 
originally based on the idea that a group of adult students should 
come together to study, and should ask the university’s help in plan- 
ning and guiding their studies. But response to felt need is insufficient. 
This is shown by the development of pioneer work and the use of 
the Resident Tutor. There are, however, other ways of discover- 
ing and organizing needs, perhaps without risking a lowering of 
‘University standards’. Much will no doubt be done by LEAs and 
the Regional Advisory Councils for Further Education. Much more 
should be done by direct contact with appropriate organizations. 
Contacts already made by Universities indicate the scope there : apart 
from Local Authorities, they include Trade Unions and Trades 
Councils, Whitley Councils, the Home Office and other Ministries, 
the National Coal Board, NALGO, the NUT, the Institute of Public 
Administration, and various professional and technical associations. 
Less ‘ specialized’ contacts include the Education Centres Associa- 
tion, the YMCA, Rotary, Women’s Institutes, the Arts Council, 
Rural Community Councils, Archaeological Societies, Marriage 
Guidance Councils and UNA. 

Mr Raybould has suggested that the lack of success of Extension 
Work in the past has in part been ‘ because of the absence of a well- 
organized student body ’. He has expressed doubt as to whether the 
Extension side can ‘build up a volume of work comparable in size 
and quantity with the best work of the Joint Committee except 
through association with similar student organizations’. This is of 
special importance in the field of liberal studies where professional 
bodies are not always appropriate. ‘The existence of strong volun- 
tary organizations, having needs which the University may appro- 
priately meet, is probably a necessary condition for maximum 
effectiveness on the part of extra-mural departments.’ The basis for 
such student organizations, whether general or regional, or resting 
on certain interests or subjects, would need careful thought. Certainly 
they would not acquire a sense of dignity and importance unless 
created under the aegis of the University itself and with as close 
contacts with the University as distance, accommodation and such 
factors as library facilities, permit. 

The growth of research and study in ‘ Adult Education’ has not 
been discussed here; it is a distinct branch of the work of the 
Extra-Mural Department. Yet clearly the link between those con- 
cerned with Adult Education as a subject of study, and those engaged 
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upon it as an activity is important. The Extension field will present 
problems of its own, problems of methods and subjects, of types and 
needs of students, on all of which the ‘ Departments of Adult Educa- 
tion’ should throw much light and conversely there is a contribution 
to be obtained from tutors working for the Extension Committee in 
the field. Through the Department of Adult Education this distinc- 
tive experience from the Extension side would be brought together 
with that gained from Joint Committee work. 

This work—of research and study—clearly comes under the third 
category of work laid down by the Adult Education Committee in 
1919—that of dealing with questions arising from the work of the 
University in the sphere of adult education, such as the requirements 
of new tyoes of students, the value of more educational experiments, 
and the possibility of extending the influence of the University into 
new fields. The first two tasks, to promote such adult education as 
can properly be assisted by universities, and to represent the needs 
and desires of adult students to the university authorities, fall in very 
large part to the Extension Committee as a distinctive and important 
part of the whole field of University Extra-Mural activities. 
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THREE STUDIES IN PROBLEMS OF 
LANGUAGE 


(1) THE ENGLISH LEARNER 
by Peter Newmark, Guildford Technical College 


N this article I propose to examine some typical case-histories 
] ees my pupils in modern languages, and to suggest in each 

case what I think to be the most profitable lines on which they 
can advance their studies. People learn languages, like anyt‘iing else, 
in many different ways. If one is fortunate enough to have reasonably 
sized classes, as I am, it seems to me essential to make a preliminary 
diagnosis of the habits of learning of each individual student. It is 
not enough to find out how much he has learned. One must also 
discover how he learns, and what are the particular strengths and 
weaknesses of his learning. Later, the student can be helped to 
become fully conscious of his powers, to avoid the type of exercise 
which confuses instead of helping him, and to organize his work 
into a purposeful method, peculiar to him and probably widely 
different from that of many other students. Naturally, such a method 
can only evolve slowly (there will be frequent false starts) and will 
require regular periodical checks from the teacher concerned, before 
the student really learns to teach himself a subject, which must always 
be one of the aims of adult education. 

Though I am concerned here only with modern languages, I 
imagine my case-histories are in many ways representative of students 
of other fields of knowledge, and I hope that my observations may 
interest and be useful to any teacher. Probably when once one has 
developed a satisfactory method of study, one will apply basically 
the same method to any subject one wishes to take up. 

A commonly-met student has to pass French for matric before 
going on to scientific or professional courses. He has no interest in 
the language, and any attempt to get him interested by way of useful 
everyday conversation and interesting reading would not help him 
to pass his exam. In any case he mistrusts large subjects like ‘ Lan- 
guage’ which appear to have no fixed standards and no end. Like 
all weak students in any subject, then, he must be made to see his 
task simply as a job of work to be done in short, fixed stages. He 
must first be quite clear about his immediate objective, e.g. the 
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various meanings of the present tense of a verb; and he must both 
master and consolidate this work before he starts on his next objec- 
tive. Probably he will have to learn each tense by rote. No comparison 
of one conjugation with another, no mnemonics or word-games are 
likely to help him, or do anything but muddle him or set him 
superfluous work. Only patient determination (on his part and the 
teacher’s), the concentration on one definite target after another, will 
make him succeed. The teacher can also help by ensuring as far as is 
possible that he does no unnecessary work. The student must learn 
irregular verbs thoroughly in order of frequency, and be given a fixed 
number of regular verbs a week as a priority vocabulary. Common 
adverbs of time and place, prepositions and conjunctions are more 
important to him, because more frequently met, than individual 
nouns, but he should become familiar with common objects accord- 
ing to categories. The most obvious grammatical rules and catches 
must be repeated to him so often that he grimaces or giggles even 
when he sees them coming. Though his work is mainly a grind, he 
must not let it become automatic. He must not look words or rules 
up involuntarily (a common weakness), but must make a definite 
effort to recall them first. It is this effort which will help him to 
memorize the answer after he has looked it up. He must revise his 
work in the foreign tongue after every word, not merely on the 
completion of a piece. He must make sure of his agreements as soon 
as he has written down verbs, adjectives and pronouns, and come to 
regard certain words (e.g. chercher, entrer), where the English differs 
oddly from the foreign language, as ‘ red light’ words. He should be 
discouraged from trying to think in the foreign language, and from 
reading aloud, except to identify a word, in which case his pronun- 
ciation should not be corrected. He usually knows perfectly well, 
and he should be frequently reminded, that his object is not to learn 
a foreign language, but to pass an exam: all that is required of him 
is to manipulate a very limited number of words accurately. 

All this will thoroughly shock the average enlightened language 
teacher ; but in fact I have frequently found that this type of instruc- 
tion has surprising and gratifying consequences. After a while, the 
conscientious student becomes fascinated by his work : thinking he 
has no turn for language, he gets down to it and regards it as some- 
thing as concrete as arithmetic. After he has taken and passed his 
exam, he comes back for more classes, because he has enjoyed his 
job, and realizes there is more still to be learned, the subjunctive, for 
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instance! Now is the time to point out to him that though he hardly 
knows the foreign language, he has done most of the donkey-work 
which all have to do to acquire it. He need not bother about his 
irregular verbs any more and he can forget that a subjunctive ever 
existed ; but he should read plenty of material that is likely to interest 
him in the foreign language, find a pen-pal, and learn gradually to 
pronounce words, applying one new rule of pronunciation at a time. 
Thus he begins to enjoy the language for its own sake. Although he 
will never get very far with it, he will continue to get amusement 
from reading an occasional article and making himself understood 
to a foreigner. 

Such a student needs strict tuition to keep him on the right path. 
At the other end of the pole is the natural linguist, the associatively- 
minded student, who is able to ‘ absorb’ words without having to 
repeat them over and over again. This is the student who profits 
most by the fashionable and questionable theory that language is a 
thing of ‘structures’ (or phrases, or even sentences) rather than 
words. Unlike the average student, he is capable of taking in groups 
of words, and rightly often makes use of this more efficient method 
of study. He learns generally through practice, and does not need to 
take words out of their context and set aside a special time to study 
them. He assimilates tenses and conjugations by noting resemblances 
first and differences later. Instead of learning separately by rote all 
the French verbs that take @ or de with the infinitive, he tests by the 
general principle that 2 looks forward to an action, while de completes 
it; or he substitutes a noun for the infinitive and decides whether @ 
or de is more appropriate. He does not spend as much time as the 
‘plodder ’ on consolidation, unless he is faced with an early exam. 
If he is studying a highly inflected language such as Russian, he 
gives more time to simple graded readers (excellent ones are pub- 
lished by Harraps) than to grammars and sentences. This is the type 
of student who teaches himself : the teacher’s task is mainly to suggest 
texts and lines of study, to check individual whims and, of course, to 
ensure that the student does sufficient written work, on the basis of 
which his progress can be ascertained (constaté). 

A third type of student is the one who has no linguistic or gram- 
matical background, and not much intellectual ability. He has no 
exam to pass, and merely wants some practical knowledge of the 
foreign language. Here the Gouin* Method can be adapted. Nearly 


* Cours de Francais d’aprés la Méthode Gouin. F. Thémoin. Hachette. 
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all the work should be oral. The teacher makes up simple sentences 
based first on class-room procedure, then on home life and the day- 
to-day activities of the students. Sentences are constantly repeated, 
with subsequent slight variations, and often chorused by the class. 
When they are known orally, words should be written on the black- 
board, copied in the students’ note-books, and learned. Points of 
grammar should only be discussed after the numerous examples 
have made them nearly obvious to the students. Wall-pictures, 
especially popular, e.g. : words like se coucher, étre couché, s’asseoir, 
étre assis, la place, le carré, can be simply chalked on the blackboard 
in lines, circles and isotypes. 

After a time, it may be that students will begin to think in the 
foreign language, and to associate sentences with activities rather 
than English words, but one should not be too sanguine about this, 
a source of much self-deception among teachers. Progress is slow, 
but if the teacher is lively and resourceful and does not spare himself, 
it is rewarding. This approach seems particularly suitable for work 
in secondary modern schools as they are now. 

A fourth type of student is the one who is naturally shy or has 
done so much written work that he is afraid to open his mouth in 
the foreign language. The effort to induce him to talk is largely a 
psychological problem. The student is either afraid of speaking 
haltingly (forgetting that he often does so in his own language) or of 
talking nonsense. First, it should be pointed out to him that if he 
says foolish things in the foreign language he can always excuse 
himself by saying that his foolishness is due not to his lack of 
intelligence but to his lack of knowledge. But in fact he should be 
encouraged to talk nonsense, to say the first foreign words that come 
into his head, and let grammar, pronunciation and context go by 
the board. Let the students make up a nonsense story, one sentence 
per person, put daft questions to each other, or simply reel off all the 
foreign words they can think of. The word games of childhood (and 
beyond), the party and radio games, are useful here. As soon as the 
student has confidence, half the battle is won, and the teacher can 
start correcting pronunciation. I am aware that most teachers insist 
on good pronunciatiou first, thereby giving the student an additional 
deterrent : I can only reply that I have found my own method success- 
ful. The student should then start making simple observations, 
without tying himself up in any subordinate clauses ; he should not 
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give opinions (C’est bien—long pause—c’est mal—long pause) or 
search for any originality. Subject, verb and complement are quite 
sufficient for a start. 

Many students come to advanced exam classes with a good vocabu- 
lary but imperfect knowledge of elementary grammar. Often without 
being aware of it, they don’t know the simplest verbs properly. Here 
the teacher must be quite ruthless: as soon as he has discovered 
a general weakness, he must send the student back to Heath’s 
Grammar, page one, to study each chapter on his own and work two 
or three sentences in each. All other work must be subordinated to 
this, and the sooner it is done, the better. 

Other students quickly obtain a general facility, netttialesh da in 
grammar (even up to Distinction standard at ordinary level) but 
then seem to fade away. Usually their cultural interests are super- 
ficial and narrow, if indeed they exist at all. These are most difficult 
students, who require much enthusiasm and patience on the part of 
the teacher to inspire them to further progress. The only way forward 
is to suggest new or allied interests, and to develop and extend these 
by way of the foreign language. This is a labour of real education 
rather than instruction, and only a resourceful teacher can do it. 
Fortunately French is a language particularly rich in unpretentious, 
well-written comedies and detective stories, and the student who 
boggles at Goethe may well find pleasure in Schnitzler, Bahr and 
Heine. The teacher must persuade this type of student above all 
(and in fact all his students) that foreign language study is by far 
the most important subject in the curriculum! 

Others are good at translations, but inarticulate when it comes 
to free compositions. They should be encouraged to look on these 
as reports rather than essays ; to describe simply, taking one scene 
per paragraph, and not to argue or criticize ; and to deal only with 
subjects within their own experience. As for the candidates who lose 
their heads during exams, they should finish all cramming two or 
three days before the exam. After that, if they feel they must work 
(they usually do), they should read foreign papers or simple stories. 
I find that candidates who are not nervous come to no harm by 
working right up to the exams. The student who works fast should 
have his work quickly checked and should be told to look for mistakes 
before he goes ahead; this saves much extra tuition. The student 
who is bright but constantly complains about necessary repetitive 
teaching should be heard humbly, if he has any definite criticisms to 
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make. If, however, his attitude is dictated purely by his own needs, 
he should be asked to leave the class, particularly if it is a weak one. 
Otherwise the teacher would have to sacrifice the class to one pupil. 
If the student is serious, he will carry on quite successfully by himself. 
The teacher should not resent this : after all, he would probably not 
dream of going to classes for another language himself, but would 
make use of textbooks and the wireless. 

Lastly, the teacher must at all stages of his courses look out for 
the potential scholar or specialist, particularly the working-class lad 
or girl with a wide private reading who has probably been destined 
by his parents for a job as an artisan or scientific worker. Such a 
student will at early stages be distinguished more by his intelligent 
approach than by accuracy (the facile student already referred to gets 
better marks) and will take some spotting. Being usually a lad of 
character as well as intelligence, he will be content to study by him- 
self during periods of elementary work. For him the teacher will 
probably have to fight, both inside and outside the school. This is 
one of his most important and certainly most rewarding jobs, and 
let him not be put off by any sham talk of equality of talents, dangers 
of specialization, and so on. If the outstanding student can be 
inspired also with the desire to pass on his enthusiasm and his know- 
ledge later to others, the purposes of democracy will have been 
well served. 

The conclusions that I wish to draw from these illustrations are 
first, that there is no single method of language teaching that is 
superior to others, or that suits everyone. Methods used must depend 
to a large extent on the peculiar minds of the students. Distinctive 
aims, educational background, jobs, leisure interests and knowledge 
of English and other languages must also be frequently taken into 
account. The teacher must adapt his methods to the various needs 
and ways of thinking of his pupils, and I cannot suggest here how 
the diagnoses and prognoses I have made of individual cases can be 
reconciled into a single language course. 

Secondly, the uses of the new visual and aural aids to teaching are 
very small, as they often dilute instruction and divert the attention 
of the student. Outside the classroom, they may well help the teacher 
to maintain his pupils’ interest. For most people, there is no pleasant, 
panacea method of learning, for example, verbs : these can be sorted 
out into groups, but finally, they must be learned. (Most people prefer 
to learn them first.) In the class-room at any rate, it is simply a waste 
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of time to create a superimposed interest in inherently dull but 
necessary tasks. 

Finally, it is evident that there is still much to be discovered about 
these and other methods of teaching various types of students. There 
is much to be discovered about the different ways by which people 
learn. The wretched matric (now GCE ordinary) teacher, sick of 
si plus the present or the imperfect for the umpteenth time, should 
not despair: as (au fur et a2 mesure que) his students are learning 
more words, he should be learning more about human nature. 


* * * 


(2) ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS 
by Erika Lockwood, Central Evening Institute, Birmingham 


OSSIBLY no foreign language is being studied so widely and 
Pp: intensively in this country at the moment as is English by 

the many Continentals, Indians, Africans and so on, who are 
continually arriving to settle here or to stay long enough to obtain 
some experience of English methods and of the English language. 
A fair number of these, though certainly nothing like the majority, 
find their way to evening schools to attend courses of ‘ English for 
Foreigners’. What follows results from observations I have made 
while taking evening-school classes in this subject during the past 
four years. 

In the first two years of this period the bulk of the pupils were 
Displaced Persons, nearly all men, who intend to remain here. 
Nearly all these have had elementary-school education in their own 
countries ; most of the men are skilled tradesmen and employed as 
such here. Although most of them had a smattering of a language 
or two beside their own, they had no experience of how to set about 
learning a foreign language properly. They were without any know- 
ledge of grammatical concepts and for them the direct method was 
used. The classes, however, were too large to permit much free 
conversation, though occasionally the discussion of a controversial 
subject would hold the attention of the whole class. 

Pronunciation was a great stumbling block for some who had 
otherwise made good progress. Finally, I discovered that they were 
amenable to a method, of which the following is an example. A 
large number of the pupils were Poles. Now Polish speakers seem 
indifferent to matters concerning vowel quantity, i.e. they do not 
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easily distinguish between short and long vowels. My Polish pupils 
accordingly made no distinction in their pronunciation of such words 
as cot and caught, and no amount of telling had any effect. Then 
one day I looked at the phonetic section of a Polish grammar and 
learnt that the Polish language does not use distinction of vowel 
length in a meaningful way, and that the average stressed vowel in 
Polish is in length about midway between a short vowel and a long 
one in English. With this in mind, I got the Poles to read out words 
in their own language containing, for instance, the vowel o. I then 
read out myself the two English sounds in cot and caught. As a 
result of this comparison, a number of learners fully realized that 
English uses a phonetic principle unknown to Polish and so got the 
gist of a difference which had eluded them before. 

The most popular reading matter was found in books of stories 
from British history and about British life and industry. These are 
not books written specially for foreigners learning English, but are 
school readers and the like, designed for English children from say 
10 to 12 years of age. With such material the classes were able to 
combine practice in good, but not too difficult English with a chance 
to acquire useful and interesting information about Britain. Written 
work was very popular and obviously gave satisfaction. Some notes 
on the teaching of English to foreign workers, circulated to teachers 
at the time, suggested that the pupils would be likely to regard 
reading and writing as of secondary importance to learning to speak. 
My experience, however, was that reading and writing were felt to 
be extremely important. On reflection this seems natural, too, for an 
adult who has enough interest and energy to attend classes will 
certainly wish to read English newspapers and occasionally write a 
letter in English. On the whole, good attempts were made at writing 
accounts of what had been read and many memorized the idiom of 
the passages well, so that they were truly learning about Britain 
through the medium of the English language. Letter-writing was a 
regular feature of the lessons. Prior discussion at some length was 
necessary before writing could begin, not only in order to give words 
and other expressions, but also because the pupils found work which 
demanded original thought rather trying, and the results of such 
work—when it was occasionally tried—were always disappointing. 

An interesting fact was that the attention in class was very good, 
which seems surprising when it is remembered that no doubt all 
the class came to school after a hard day’s work. The attendance, too, 
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was good and pretty regular. Only a few gave up shortly after enrol- 
ment ; the majority continued for between six months and a year, 
others for a second year also. Yet, in spite of their evident keenness 
to learn, hardly any of these Displaced Persons wished to prepare 
themselves for an examination. With one exception, the only candi- 
dates from this category for the Cambridge Lower Certificate in 
English have been a few men in their early twenties. These young 
men no doubt feel that they at any rate have a chance of becoming 
assimilated to their new environment. 

Quite a different type of pupil has been predominant during the 
last two years. Previously it was chiefly a matter of finding ways 
of teaching the language to artisans who had to learn a modicum 
from necessity rather than from choice ; now it has become more a 
question of teaching pupils who are volunteers in the fullest sense 
of the word. These are in the main domestic workers, adolescent 
girls and young women in their twenties, who have posts in private 
houses or in hospitals. Nearly all have come here temporarily, 
attracted by the better conditions in this country, and in many cases 
they have come with the express intention of acquiring English as a 
qualification for their future careers. Indeed, a number in this 
category have accepted posts as domestic workers as the only way of 
acquiring a practical knowledge of English. Thus, in my classes, 1 
have had several intending university students. A few girls, too, are 
able to live here en famille. A good proportion of all these hold 
equivalents of the Higher School Certificate and for them, at least, 
evening classes in this country are but a continuation of something 
they are already familiar with in principle. They are naturally 
anxious to obtain some recognized proof of their ability in English 
and are eager to take examinations, i.e. the Cambridge Lowcr 
Certificate in English and the Cambridge Certificate of Proficiency 
in English. Hence the classes are, from the start, a preparation for 
these examinations. 

The examination system on the Continent, with its emphasis on 
oral work, is substantially different from the British system, hence 
an introduction to the technique of taking examinations is very 
necessary. In both certificates literature questions are set and foreign 
students are uncertain how to draw up their answers. For instance, 
the writing of an essay, based on points illustrated from the actual 
texts studied, is usually quite new to them—they are more accustomed 
to manipulating the generalities found in histories of literature. I 
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have, therefore, found it best to begin with essay-writing as soon 
as possible ; candidates for the Certificate of Proficiency naturally 
write essays from the beginning. These latter may reach a standard 
of fluency in speaking and straightforward composition and writing 
which is well-nigh free from error. The text books are read in the 
pupil’s own time and then in class a thorough discussion takes place 
on this reading in preparation for an essay. The discussion is a very 
popular part of the lesson. All can speak more or less fluently and 
certainly those with a secondary-school background are not slow in 
expressing an opinion. But as a rule those without this background 
do not participate in such a lively fashion even when they have a 
ready command of the spoken word. But one can interest them in 
some aspect or other of the problems under discussion, and it is 
pleasant to observe how some of them are able to develop generally. 
The discussions include not only subject matter, but also language 
and, at a later stage, style. I find that pupils need a lot of help with 
idioms. There is also some difficulty in explaining what one may 
call principles of style. It is commonly said on the Continent that 
English is the ‘easiest’ language, and it is true that the analytical 
character of English makes it possible for the foreigner to begin to 
talk in short sentences after a few lessons. When the learner finds 
that it is quite easy to make himself understood, he tends to under- 
estimate what he is really up against if he wishes to master the 
language fully. A great difficulty lies in the selection of vocabulary. 
Thus foreign languages do not appear to have anything comparable 
to the subtle shades of meaning which characterize such pairs of 
words as maternal and motherly. And so it is advantageous to con- 
sider such a phenomenon as this at some length in order to create in 
the mind of the learner an awareness of the principle involved. I 
think this is particularly important for with nearly all pupils of 
adolescent and adult age one has to reckon with an attitude to 
language which has already become fixed, and fixed—it goes with- 
out saying—in terms of the native tongue. Thus a German will tend 
to be prolix and try to achieve an effect by laborious circumlocutions 
and involved clauses, whereas good English style, I believe, prefers 
short and simply-constructed sentences, which achieve their effect 
by the careful selection of the precise word. 

A small, but very interesting group—less than 5 per cent of 
those I have taught—are Africans who are only partially literate, 
but who have learnt at home to speak some kind of pidgin English. 
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This they do fairly fluently and hence have quite a wide vocabulary 
when they arrive in this country. They can only read very slowly, 
however, and have great difficulty in writing ; that is to say, they 
find the mere mechanical process of putting pen to paper a really 
toilsome undertaking. As a consequence, their handwriting is usually 
childish. Nearly all those who have attended classes have semi-skilled 
jobs ; they seem to be men of some enterprise. The fact that they 
have some fluency in pidgin English actually hampers their acquisi- 
tion of normal English. For them the direct method, it appears, is 
not particularly suitable, for they understand perfectly what is said 
to them and tend to persist in answering in pidgin. In these casés 
simple substitution exercises have repeatedly brought home basic 
and indispensable grammatical facts of normal English, which the 
Africans had failed to master or perhaps even to notice before. 
Naturally, they are not used to essay work and the like ; and, pre- 
sumably owing to the lack of a comparable educational background, 
find it hard to concentrate in the manner with which we are familiar. 
They seem to have very few ideas of such ordinary topics as the 
house, factory, cinema, holidays, pastimes, democracy. On the other 
hand, when they do express their ideas, they do so concisely ; the 
essentials are there without any ‘ padding’. The best of these have 
reached a stage where they can write short letters in reasonable 
English on commonplace subjects. Altogether they appear to be 
very conscious of their inferiority in these matters when compared 
with the Europeans in the class. The teacher can do much to help 
here by a tactful and considerate attitude. I encourage the Europeans 
to help the Africans, and I believe this also enhances the social value 
of the class. Although several Africans have made good progress, 
none of them have as yet passed beyond an elementary stage ; none 
have yet reached the standard required for the Cambridge Lower 
Certificate. 

Mention has so far only been made of those sections with whom the 
teacher of ‘English for Foreigners’ comes into contact profession- 
ally. One may fairly assert that those who have attended classes 
comprise the most valuable and enterprising element. Among those 
who do not seek instruction are, for instance, large numbers of servant 
girls, especially from Germany and Italy. They are content to manage 
with what they can pick up from contact with spoken English. 
Another section comprises Indian, African and other colonial people, 
practically all men, whose absolute illiteracy is their great barrier to 
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a reasonable knowledge of English. There are classes for illiterates, 
but only a tiny fraction take advantage of them. In varying degrees 
they acquire a pidgin sufficient to satisfy their limited calls on their 
English neighbours. As they mostly congregate in certain districts 
of some of the big cities, they tend to live a narrow community life 
of their own, which in turn raises important social problems. A 
similar problem is caused by a third group, namely land-workers 
recruited from camps in Germany for Displaced Persons from 
Eastern Europe. Living together in hostels, without any real contact 
with their new environment, these workers show no interest in 
English and have next to no knowledge of it. Thus effectively isolated 
from the English life around them, they brood over their fate and, 
it must be confessed, incessantly debate the possibilities of a Third 
World War, which to their way of thinking will restore them to 
their homes. Granted that their past contains in some form the 
reason for their present discomfort, it seems nevertheless that this 
ill-adjusted section is one which is greatly in need of guidance. 
Unfortunately, their being scattered widely across the countryside 
makes the provision of such guidance both difficult and costly. 


* * * 


(3) COURSES FOR FOREIGN VISITORS 
by R. Ruddock, Resident Tutor, Manchester Extra-Mural Department* 


‘ O understand Mr H., one must be seated in his nearness.’ 
Mr H. was not an especially quiet speaker, but his habit of 
accentuation caused him to drop away the ends of his words 

and sentences. You and I could have heard him without effort at 

the back of the class. The young German’s need to sit close to Mr H. 

is not primarily a matter of acoustics—it is an indication of how 

large proportion of the student’s attention must be given over to 
the functions of listening and interpretation. 

The change from the student’s native environment to an English- 
speaking environment imposes sudden and heavy stresses. However 
good the standard acquired at home, there is a period of adjustment 
while what has been learned is identified with actual English habits 
of speech. In speech and in listening, the newcomer is slow and stiff, 
and there is a period of varying length during which he mobilizes 
what he knows, and becomes quick in understanding and in 


* These observations are based on courses at Holly Royde Residential College 
for students from Europe—mainly Scandinavians and Germans (R.R.). 
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expression. The transformation in these few days is often obvious. 
After this, he goes on to break fresh ground in language, and progress 
is slower. 

This running-in period definitely has an exhausting effect. Listen- 
ing to full-length lectures in English is especially tiring. The effort 
to concentrate on what may be important introductory matter is all 
the harder when the background of each personality is preoccupied 
with new impressions, new social relationships, adjustments to 
unfamiliar food, meal-times and sleeping environment. This is the 
time when students tell you they have been dreaming all night in 
English, and speak it much more easily when asleep. Their know- 
ledge of English is the principal intellectual achievement of many 
of our students. To understand English conversation and express 
oneself freely is to secure a great reassurance. I believe that we should 
take more care not to disappoint the hopes of this reassurance. It 
seems to me that we can cause needless anxiety, and lessen valuable 
rapport, by thoughtless methods. There is a tendency for staff and 
visitors to conduct the course at the level of the best students. Those 
who are shyer or slower often fail to get the kind of stimulation their 
attainments warrant. Almost all of us who lecture to foreign students 
are blameworthy in this respect. Exaggerating the importance of 
what we wish to say, we over-ride the difficulties of saying it so that 
it can be understood. We need to develop special skills in expression, 
a habit of using Basic English, or something like it. The best pre- 
caution against the lecturer losing his class (our students concur in 
this) would be to convince the students that they have a right and a 
duty to interrupt lectures at all points where something is not under- 
stood. It would educate lecturers rapidly in appropriate modes of 
expression, if students could be persuaded to make their real needs 
known. 

At the same time our students are emphatic that the lecturer 
should not constantly interrupt his discourse to check on the under- 
standing of it. This is apt to lead into unprofitable by-ways, where 
explanations must be explained, and the main sequence of ideas is 
lost. Students usually prefer to follow what they can of a lecture, and 
to concentrate on doing so. 

The suggestion that foreign students should be encouraged to 
express their needs and criticisms raised the whole question of the 
degree of trust and sincerity involved in the relationships established 
on the course. It is commonly the case that the behaviour contains so 
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much politeness and conscientious goodwill that it tends to remain 
on a higher ideal level than is common in human relationships. In 
general the behaviour is of a kind that would not be sustained if 
the students and staff were of the same nationality. Each nation, of 
course, is concerned to give a good impression of itself, and this 
should warn us that the outward goodwill is sometimes factitious, 
covering a deep rejection of the environment in which they find 
themselves. I have no doubt that the factors which make for war and 
the selfishness of international relationships are all present beneath 
the consciously sincere goodwill of our students. It is now a common- 
place of psychological thought and practice that the most effective 
way to deepen and strengthen the positive relationship is to secure 
release and dissipation of deep, often childish, suspicion and hostility. 
In this context, the web of social politeness is seen as the enemy of 
good relations, and our social skill must be called in to get the cruder 
elements of feeling expressed up to a point that wili not endanger the 
positive relationship established. In this way real confidence is pro- 
gressively strengthened, and hostility dissipated. 

The politeness of Germans varies considerably, but one has the 
impression that in most it constitutes.a formidable problem for the 
educator. In Holly Royde we have been lucky to have them in small 
groups, which has enabled us to break the surface in most cases. 
Any group of Germans seems to throw up a percentage of outwardly 
sociable people, whose will to please those in authority is so great 
that they seize every occasion to demonstrate their goodwill. In this 
way they tend to turn a tutorial group into an expression of cordiality. 
The anxiety of Germans in general in respect of their aggressive 
impulses is so great that I imagine it would be very difficult to secure 
in the class situation a measure of useful criticism free from guilt and 
not loaded with hostility derived from other sources. 

The above observations have been set down in support of the view 
that in making tutorial provision for foreign students, one’s stock of 
experience and foresight needs to be allied with an appreciation of 
the possible emotional responses of the student on his sudden removal 
to the British social and linguistic environment. If the provision is 
adapted in accordance with these considerations, the response will 
be abundantly rewarding. At Holly Royde we have never failed to 
discover among our foreign residents a great fund of goodwill and 


very personal hopes of establishing good relationships with British 
people. 


THE COLNE IRON SCHOOL 
by Foan Bedale 
Resident Tutor, Manchester Extra-Mural Department 


N 1861, during the distress which accompanied the Lancashire 
| oe famine, Mr Robert Wildman, manager of the Craven 

Bank at Colne, and teacher at the Wesleyan Sunday School, opened 
a class for young men over sixteen, to teach reading, writing and 
accounts. In a report three years later Wildman wrote that he was 
inspired to open this school by the sight of young men from about 
sixteen to twenty years of age emerging at night from public houses, 
their faces ‘ flushed with drink ’, among whom he recognized former 
students of his Sunday School. He was already conducting a weekly 
‘Improvement class for young men’, and the members of this class 
were asked to bring with them to their meetings ‘ the pigeon flyers, 
dog racers, gamblers and frequenters of the beer house’. Those 
prodigals, however, were disinclined to attend meetings connected 
with a religious establishment and refused to come to the improve- 
ment class because it was held in the vestry of the Methodist Chapel. 
The young men from the Improvement class, therefore, set about 
scrubbing floors and whitewashing the walls of ‘a room over a 
donkey stable ’, which was hired for sixpence a week. They ‘ rigged 
up a table as a writing desk’ and, wrote Wildman, ‘at the time 
appointed we assembled at the place. After the school had been 
opened, there rushed into the room about a dozen of the kind of 
youths we wished to attract. They looked wild, as if uncertain what 
was to be done with them, but preserved a defiant air as if ready to 
dare all that might threaten them.’ 

The numbers attending the class increased weekly, a move was 
made to two new rooms capable of holding about seventy students 
each, and when these became too small, other premises were found, 
and the school was opened on extra evenings for those who could not 
be accommodated. In 1862, the school was housed in a building 
specially erected for it and from which it took its name, ‘a long one- 
storeyed erection of corrugated iron, carrying on its gable a little 
bell turret’. Classes were held from seven to nine on two nights a 
week for men over sixteen years of age, who were admitted on pay- 
ment of 2d. and a weekly fee of 1d., except during the three summer 
months, when the fee was reduced to %4d., and attendance to one 
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night a week. There were also two classes a week and one a week 
during the summer months for women and girls over fourteen, who 
paid 2d. entrance fee and 14d. a week throughout the year. As well 
as four evenings a week for reading, writing and arithmetic, the 
school also provided Bible reading classes on Sundays for men over 
twenty and for women over eighteen. 

In 1864, the Annual Report gives membership of the evening 
classes at its highest, as 480, and at its lowest, as 366. About 110 men 
and about 82 women also attend the Sunday Bible reading classes. 
It is not surprising that these high numbers tended to decline, and in 
1867 it is reported that ‘ the novelty of the Evening School has passed 
. .. grown up family men have found it irksome after the day’s work 
is done to apply themselves to read, write and do sums, and as a 
consequence, the attendance has greatly diminished ’. Nevertheless, 
the average attendance for the following years, 1868, was still 328, 
and although no figures are given in subsequent reports, the sums 
collected from the weekly payments of the members give some indica- 
tion of the strength of the classes, which remained considerable. 
Between 1861 and 1874, the highest sum collected from members’ 
fees was {59 6s. 1'4d., and the lowest {20 18s. tod. in 1874. In 
1875, however, there was a sharp drop from {20 to {13 and the 
following year a charge of 1d. a week was made for use of the 
Reading Room, a financial readjustment which seems to have been 
necessitated by the very considerable decline in class members, and 
the increasing use of the Reading Room. It is not, therefore, possible 
to determine from the Accounts what proportion of the total weekly 
payments after 1876 was for attendance at classes and what proportion 
was paid for the use of the Reading Room alone. It appears, however, 
that the classes had come to an end by 1880, the last mention of the 
evening classes is made in the Annual Report of 1877, and of the 
Sunday class in that of 1878. The institution itself seems to have 
begun to decline after 1880, members’ fees falling from just over 
£7 in 1880 to just over {2 in 1884, these years corresponding to the 


illness and subsequent retirement of Wildman from his active role | 


as chief patron, teacher and inspiration of the School. 
During these twenty years, however, some hundreds of men and 


women had received instruction in reading, writing and arithmetic, | 


while the school itself had developed into a social and educational 
centre the influence of which among the lowest strata of the town’s 
inhabitants it would be difficult adequately to assess. Wildman’s 
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aim was primarily a religious one; he set out with a missionary 
zeal to win the souls of the ‘ pigeon flyers, dog racers, gamblers and 
frequenters of the beer house ’. Education was one means to this end. 
To the first young men who attended the evening classes he explained 
that he and his wife and helpers ‘ wished to be their friends and 
sought their confidence. We announced that while we offered 
instruction in reading, writing and accounts as an inducement to 
gain their attendance, our ultimate aim was their spiritual advan- 
tage, which alone we judged to be real and abiding. We also stated 
that we had no intention of offensively forcing the subject of religion 
upon them and that our School was entirely undenominational.’ His 
interpretation of the religious functions of the School were not, how- 
ever, narrow. He was concerned to establish a centre where men and 
women could spend their leisure in clean and pleasant surroundings, 
where they could learn to read and write and where, as members of 
a small community, they could also learn to co-operate in constructive 
and enlightened activities. He was interested in that section of the 
town’s inhabitants which was isolated by poverty from even the 
normal channels of respectable community life offered by the 
churches and chapels, in those whom hardship had reduced to despair 
or to drunkenness, and in the unregenerate who looked with hostility 
upon religion and upon a society which seemed disinterested in their 
fate. 

To this work, Wildman and his wife devoted themselves whole- 
heartedly for twenty years, with the aid of voluntary teachers and 
public subscriptions. The School filled the role not only of a mission- 
ary centre among the industrial heathen, but also approximated in 
some respects to the modern idea of a community centre. It possessed 
class rooms, reading rooms, a music room, a museum and a library 
which contained nearly five hundred volumes, and which was free 
to the scholars of the evening and Sunday classes. A description of 
the ‘ senior ’ reading room which was reserved for men over twenty- 
one only, is given in an article which appeared in the Sunday 
Magazine in 1866 entitled ‘ The House that Beats the Public House’ : 

‘The walls are prettily papered, having very superior French 
prints, representing the seasons, inserted here and there into imitation 
panels, and several plaster busts placed on brackets further adorn 
the walls.’ In the centre was a fountain with ferneries and aquaria 
“whose curious inmates are a never-failing source of interest to the 


members’. A large cabinet, ‘partially filled wich stuffed birds, dried 
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butterflies and other contributions by the men themselves’ served as 
a small museum. There were also ‘two noble parrots’, one of which 
called out periodically ‘Penny Bank! Penny Bank!’ thus constantly 
reiterating the advice of thriftiness. In order that the lesson was not 
lost, a Penny Bank was also established on the premises. The tables 
were supplied with newspapers and periodicals and the requisites 
for chess and similar games. There were similar rooms for the 
younger men which could be made into one large room by drawing 
back the partitions, for festival occasions. The Reading Room for 
the older men was never disturbed—except, one imagines, by the | 
parrot. 

The comment of one scholar on the Reading Room was recorded 
in the 1864 Report : ‘ T’school brass is nought,’ he said, ‘it’s cheap 
enough if its for nought but this room to camp in.’ The school offered, 
however, a very considerable and varied programme of activities to 
its members. There were lectures and penny readings for the most | 
serious minded, though the latter were said to attract only the older 
and more thoughtful working men. There was a social evening every 
Saturday, and although the School was originally closed on Sundays, 
it was decided to open it to prevent members from drifting off to the 
public houses for want of anywhere better to go. There was com- 
munity hymn singing for the members, and an evening service for , 
men and women whose poverty and lack of decent clothing prevented | 
their attendance at church or chapel. On Sunday evenings the School? 
became a ‘ ragged Church’ where poor families came to sing hymns | 
and listen to readings from the Bible and serial readings from 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and Ashworth’s Strange Tales. 

Wildman was an enthusiastic musician and the School provided | 
from amongst its members two bands, a brass band and a drum and 
fife band. The singing class seems to have been one of his main 
interests and a special music room was erected in 1868 adjoining 
the School, which also served the purpose of a museum. The Iron _ | 
School bands were entered for local Band Contests and with the | 
singing class, performed at the Saturday night entertainments and 
on festive occasions. The School was also used for working men’s 
flower shows and for exhibitions of the handwriting of the schialars 
for which prizes were awarded. The Museum contained a miciy | 
scope, various magnetic and electric devices, a revolving scan. 
and an aviary, though how the latter reacted to sharing its premises 
with a singing class and two bands is not indicated. The cases for | 
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the exhibits were made by the men themselves in the School Work- 
shop, and three members voluntarily attended on Saturday evenings 
when the Museum was open, to collect the penny fees and to explain 
the exhibits. For the women members there were classes for needle- 
work, and in 1878, an exciting innovation, cookery lectures with 
practical demonstrations by a Miss Cook from Manchester. 

As might be expected, particular emphasis was laid on temper- 
ance. The School had its own kitchens, which served tea and coffee 
and other refreshments. ‘We have felt,’ wrote Wildman in 1867, 
‘that there was surely something gained in the cause of human 
progress . . . when we have seen men who were formerly sitting in 
the foul atmosphere of the beer shop . . . reading newspapers, play- 
ing a game of chess or draughts, or sitting in a group discussing 
matters of public interest, smoking their pipes and getting their hot 
pies, ginger beer, etc., with as much comfort and less hurt as they 
were wont to tipple away their week’s earnings in another sphere.’ 
A typical social evening is described in the Report of 1868. The band 
and choir entertained, there were songs and recitations, followed by 
a short commentary and discussion on some matter of interest. 

Among the most difficult tasks with which Wildman was faced 
was the need to impress the members of the School with a sense of 
their responsibilities to each other and to the small community to 
which they belonged. Nineteenth century industrial society produced 
‘rugged individualism ’ at all its levels, at the lowest reinforced by 
the harsh practical lessons of poverty. A great contemporary of 
Wildman, F. D. Maurice, emphasized that one of his reasons for 
the founding of the London Working Men’s College was his con- 
sciousness, arising out of the Christian Socialist experiment, of the 
great advantage which men of his own class received from the 
experience of college life, and the belief that the same experience 
would be invaluable to men for whom life had taught only the 
knowledge of struggle against others and nothing of the sense of 
belongta 1g to a group, the essential purpose of which was the develop- 
ment of mdividual potentialities. It is clear from Wildman’s annual 
reports that he met with the same difficulties that the Christian 
Socialists had encountered. He was distressed by the irresponsibility 
of a large number of the members of the School and by their refusal 
or incapacity to enter into the obligations and responsibilities of 


, community life. ‘They have no real interest in the welfare of the 


institution,’ he wrote, ‘so long as it suits their purposes, all well, 
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but as to increasing its efficiency with a view to benefit others, they 
have not the slightest conception. They will look on with their hands 
in their pockets, while others, deriving from the School only equal 
advantages with themselves, are toiling in duties.’ Wildman appears, 
however, to have been moderately successful in encouraging the 
co-operation of individual members in the planning and organization 
of the school’s many activities and in recruiting the voluntary services 
of members who were prepared to spend their leisure in the school 
workshop or kitchen or supervising the Museum when it was open 
to the public. He instituted a ‘Council of Assistance ’, the members 
of which were all working men, who planned and carried out charit- 
able activities sponsored by the School, under Wildman’s super- 
vision. Their most successful contribution seems to have been a tea 
party, held on Christmas Day for the aged poor of Colne in 1871, a 
function which was repeated in subsequent years. 

Wildman endeavoured to maintain a close personal relationship 
with the School members, taking an interest in their difficulties and 
attempting to help them out of their troubles. The Penny Bank was 
a practical means of diverting their pennies from drink and gambling 
and of encouraging thrift. He reported debts paid and even new and 
better houses rented as a result of these savings. The School had an 
‘Enquiry Room’ where Wildman gave advice or religious guidance. 
During the summer months, when the evenings were fine, Wildman 
found that he lost contact with many who attended classes regularly 
during the winter and in order to keep his little community together 
he purchased in 1871 a field on the outskirts of the town which was 
laid out with gardens, a gymnasium, croquet lawns and a tea room. 
The ‘ Recreation Ground ’, as he called it, or ‘the Park’ as it came 
to be called, was open in the evenings, from 1872 onwards at 1d. 
entrance fee, with special terms for: families. An attempt was also 
made to keep in touch with the families of the evening class scholars 
by the appointment, between 1864 and 1869, of a ‘ Bible Woman’ 
who was paid a small ‘salary’ and who visited the houses of the 
members of the school and helped them and their families in times 
of sickness. The Bible Woman also held a ‘ Mothers’ Class’ for the 
wives of men who attended the evening classes. Her work was 
continued after 1869 by the School Bible reader, who according to 
a local press account in 1875, was ‘ daily employed in house-to-house 
visitation . . . by personal contact imparting to many of the working 
classes habits of cleanliness, temperance and economy’. 
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Wildman was essentially a missionary, who saw the problems of 
individual regeneration in the clear, uncompromising light of his 
religion : faith was the central spring from which all other virtues, 
individual and social, would flow. Yet if his work is coloured by 
religious and social attitudes which are characteristic of the nineteenth 
century, the tasks which he set himself, and the methods which he 
used, are not therefore less significant to the twentieth century adult 
educationist, although the latter may indeed ask himself whether 
his work has not been made more difficult by the melting away of 
the firm rock of Victorian faith. 

It is true that in our day poverty and drunkenness do not preserit 
the same social problems which faced educationists and reformers a 
hundred years ago. It is true that the kind of instruction given to 
adults in the Colne Iron School is now given to every child in 
primary and secondary schools. Nevertheless, the main issues which 
Wildman perceived are those with which the modern adult educa- 
tionist must grapple. The raising of standards of living has not brought 
with it an automatic acceptance of the responsibilities of citizenship ; 
if educational facilities have been more widely extended, how much 
greater are the demands made on the individual, both by the extension 
of political power, and by the rapidity of social change. Although 
there is greater leisure to-day it is nevertheless a truism that there is 
a far wider choice of leisure occupation and if Wildman set out to 
‘beat the public house’, the present-day adult educationist must 
compete against a surfeit of ready-made entertainments which do 
little to develop either rational judgment or a sense of values. 

The isolation of the individual by poverty is, of course, a far less 
serious social phenomenon in contemporary Britain than in the 
1860’s and ’70’s, but other trends in our social development, already 
in existence in Wildman’s day, have given rise to a greater and more 
universal isolation than Victorian England ever knew. The continued 
growth of our towns and industries, the breaking down of older 
forms of association and the beliefs which bound men together, the 
extreme specialization by which men are divided by nature of their 
function and economic interest rather than united by virtue of their 
common citizenship, these are the issues which underlie the work 
of present-day adult educationists. ‘To be attached to the sub- 
division,’ wrote Burke, ‘to love the little platoon we belong <o in 
society, is the first principle (the germ as it were) of public affections.’ 
The Colne Iron School provided a context for the cultivation of those 
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Christian and social virtues which poverty excluded from the lives of 
the kind of men and women in whom Wildman was primarily 
interested. In this sense, institutions such as the Iron School fulfilled a 
role of considerable social importance, and in direct descent in our 
own day, educational and recreational movements and organiza- 
tions, such as Evening Institutes, Community Centres, Recreational 
Centres and the Workers’ Education Association, have a common 
interest, despite their differing spheres of action, in creating in small 
societies gathered together for educational or recreational purposes, 
the conditions for community life in which the development of 
individual potentialities may be more fully realized. 


“WHAT WAS THEIR BACKGROUND?’ 


la by B. W. Abrahart 


, Director of Extra-Mural Studies, Durham University, King’s College 


al [s results of a further small and restricted enquiry into the 


on educational background of adult students have recently been 
all collated and, for what they are worth, they are given here. They 
es, are, in fact, revealing, though their value is limited by both the 
of | numerical smallness of the sample, and the somewhat unrepresente, 


tive territory in which the enquiry was made. 

First, it should be noted that the sample survey was confined to 
students in three-year tutorial classes in the county of Northum- 
berland. University sessional courses, WEA one-year classes and 
' terminal courses, as well as a number of lecture courses, were 
excluded from the enquiry. Three tutors who helped in collecting 
information included students in four tutorial classes being held in 
Tyneside county boroughs. When the figures came in these could 
not be separated, but their inclusion is justified as a large proportion 
of such classes are attended by county residents. Second, while 
Northumberland is a county of considerable beauty and historical 
richness, it cannot be claimed that it has an imposing record in adult 
education. In the industrial south-east, a mining area, nineteenth 
¥ century University Extension flourished moderately,* and, after the 

University of Durham Joint Committee for Tutorial Classes was 
formed in 1911, an odd tutorial class sprouted here and there almost 
every session. But they were few and far between and it has been 
only during the past fifteen years that serious attention has been 
_ given to the development of adult education in the county. Before 
} 1936, the WEA was weak, branches being very few and confined to 
| the Tyneside area ; it is now fairly strong, with about thirty branches 
in the county. The first full-time organizing tutor was appointed in 
1941 and, even now, there is still only one organizing tutor giving 
his whole attention to the county. There is no resident University 
staff tutor, although three full-time tutors living in Newcastle take 
' classes at different centres in the county. 


* The first Cambridge summer waving, precursor of the Summer Schools, 
owed its origin to a visit to Cambridge of two miners from Backworth in the 
summer of 1884; see R. D. Roberts’ Eighteen Years of University Extension, 
1894 (quoted by Draper, University Extension, 1873-1923, 1923). 
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Northumberland is about the fourth largest county in England. 
Its area is about 2,000 square miles. It is more than 65 miles from 
south to north and is about 40 miles east to west at its widest point. 
It contains within its borders the extreme North Pennines and the 
Cheviots. Much of the county is high ground and the territory is 
difficult to traverse in winter, when the weather can be expected to 
be rather worse than in most other parts of the country. The total 
population is now estimated at about 433,000, of whom approximately 
300,000 would be over 18. The number of tutorial classes covered by 
the enquiry was fifteen, the number of students being 251. A few 
students refused to give their ages and a little of the other informa- 
tion, so they were excluded from the sample. The ratio of tutorial 
class students to adult population was therefore higher than in the 
country as a whole but lower than in those areas where adult educa- 
tion is deeply rooted. The class centres varied in character from the 
large dormitory suburbs adjacent to Newcastle to a small remote 
village at the foot of the Cheviots with a scattered adult population 
of less than fifty. 


AGE DISTRIBUTION 


TaBLe A 
Age distribution of 251 students, giving ages 
Total Approx. % 
Age Levels Men Women Men and Women of total 
25 years and under .. 9 15 24 10% 
26 to 35 34 40 74 29% 
36 to 45 a es 29 33 62 25% 
46 to 55 18 36 54 21% 
Over 55 a ok 18 19 37 15% 
108 143 251 100% 


These figures approximate to the age distribution we have now come 
to expect. Table B below sets out the age distribution ascertained in 
a wartime session, 1944-45. This sample was taken over a wider 
geographical area, the WEA Northern District, and included 
students in classes of tutorial, sessional, one-year, and terminal types. 
About 2,500 questionnaires were distributed, of which 485 were 
returned, 34 giving no ages. I confess that the questionnaire was 
most formidable! 
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TaBLe B 
Age distribution of students replying to questionnaire, 1944-45 


Total Approx. % 
Age Levels Men Women Men and Women of total 

18 to 25 0 * 13 | 23 36 8% 
26 to 35 ay if 34 | 54 88 20%, 
36 to 45 an “ie 61 61 122 27% 
46 to 55 78 54 132 29% 
Over 55 oi ot 44 29 73 16% 

230 221 451 100% 


It is interesting to note that there were more men than women 
returning the enquiry form in 1944-45. This does not mean that men 
students out-numbered women in that session. Actual figures proved 
the reverse, but 30 women refused to give their age, against only 1 
man. It is generally true, too, that women preponderate in classes 
held in rural areas. 


PREVIOUS EDUCATION 
TaBLe C 
School background, according to age and sex, of students replying to 
questionnaire 


| Totals: M. and W. 


Type of 18-25 26-35 36-45 | 46-55 | Over 55 | 
Education |M. W. |M. W. | M. W.|M. W.|M. W.| Number | Approx. %, 

Elem. only 1 | 8 | 16 | 12 10 | 84 34% 
Elem. and Sec.| 7 | 10 | 24 | 29 | 14/24) 7/18) 5 | 8| 146 58% 
Public/Private) — | 3] 1] 1 bes | | 10 4% 
9 15 | 34] 40 | 29 | 33 | 18 | 36 | 18 | 19 | 251 100% 

| | 


Some comments are called for on Table C. The term ‘ secondary’ 
is taken to mean ‘ grammar ’. The blurring of the distinction between 
‘elementary’ (now primary, of course) and secondary brought 
about by the 1944 Act has not yet begun to affect adult classes. When 
it does, this kind of enquiry will have to ask for specific ages at 
which school attendance ceased, which will be more satisfactory 
but probably not so easy to obtain. It is assumed that the majority 
of those students who entered secondary school would have gone on 
beyond 15 years unless they were advanced enough to take school 
certificate very early or were forced to leave for other reasons. 
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It would be unwise to make any generalization or draw inferences 
from the fact that 58 per cent of the secondary school category had 
also attended elementary schools. The majority of these are in the 
26 to 45 age groups, which indicates that they went to school in the 
period between the wars when the tendency for lower middle-class 
parents to send their children to state-provided schools was becoming 
stronger. To suggest that many of these students originated in work- 
ing-class homes would be drawing a long bow, but judging from the 
small number of students who had attended private, public or 
secondary school only, the proportion of ‘ fixed’ middle-class home 
products in adult education is also small. 

The next table gives the numbers who have enjoyed full-time 
further education since leaving school. 


Taste D 
Full-time further education, according to age and sex, of students completing 
questionnaire 
| | 
| Totals: M. and W. 
Further 18-25 26-35 | 36-45 46-55 | Over 55 
Education |M. W.|M. W. M. W.|M. W.|M. W.| Number | Approx. % 
University ../ 2 | 3 | 2 | 7 | 4 6 | 4 ris | 2 34 14% 
Training | | 
College ..] 2 | § | 13] 10} 8} 7] 2 59 23% 
Technical / | | 
Commercial) 1 | 1 | 2 | 8 3/2) 28 11% 
5 | 9 | 17] 25 | 16 | 16 |8 | 14| 5 | 6 121 | 48% 
| 


These figures are surprising. Nearly one half of the sample having 
enjoyed full-time further education is not what would be expected 
and, in normal circumstances, it represents an unlikely proportion. 
It may be partly accounted for by the fifty-six Training College 
products, many of whom came from Emergency Training Colleges, 
and who became students to meet the post-certificate requirements 
of their training. This category of students is to be found in the 26-45 
age groups, which accounts for thirty-eight. Graduate students 
reaching 14 per cent of the total is probably higher than might be 
expected, while the 11 per cent Technical and Commercial College 
trained students is about normal. A previous rough calculation I 
made, of which I did not keep a record, gave approximately 
10 per cent of the sample as graduates, and 12 per cent commercial 
college. 
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TaBLe E 
Previous experience of part-time further education of students completing 
questionnaire 
| | Total Approx. % 
Type of Class | Men | Women | Men and Women of total 
(a) Evening Classes. .| 33 | 34 67 27% 
(b) W.E.A. or Univ. | | 
Classes .. 69 75 144 s7% 
(c) None «| 33 | 


56 | 89 | 35% 


Table E above gives the numbers of the sample who : 


(a) have attended or are attending LEA classes ; 
(b) have previously attended University or WEA classes ; 


(c) have never attended any part-time further educational 
classes. 


Some of those who are entered in (a) also appear in (b). Actually, 
33 of the 67 who had previously attended LEA classes had also had 
earlier experience of WEA or University adult education classes, and 
are included in the 144 entered in (b). The remaining 34, apparently, 
were new to non-LEA provision this past session. The number 89, 
shown as never having attended any form of ‘evening’ or adult 
education class is surprisingly high, or it would be in an area where 
adult education had a longer history. In Northumberland the high 
proportion of brand new students is understandable and extremely 
encouraging. 

The age group ratios of new students are of interest. The follow- 
ing comparisons show that in the younger age groups new students 
were approximately one-third of the total in the group, whereas in 
the upper age group they represent only one-twelfth. 


TABLE F 
Proportions of ‘new’ students in each age group 
Age Group Men Women Both Sexes 
18 to 25 3/13 8/23 Approx. 1/3 
26 to 35 9/34 13/54 » 4 
36 to 45 4/61 5/61 » ‘1/13 
46 to 55 9/78 8/54 » 1/8 
Over 55 3/44 3/29 » W122 
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It would, again, be unwise to draw any definite inferences from 
the higher ratio of new students in the 46 to 55 group, but it is 
tempting to suggest that it reflects the likelihood of a greater incen- 
tive and opportunity to attend classes at a time of life when some 
family cares, especially on the part of women, have become lighter. 
The well-known high average age of adult students is certainly due 
to this and cognate factors, and while we may deplore the absence 
of all but a small percentage of the younger men and women from 
our classes, we should be happy that, approaching the 50’s, which is 
not anywhere near old age intellectually, so many people do turn to 
what we have to offer. 

The oldest new student in this sample was a man of 69. A man 
of 77 studying biology was an ‘old boy’ of one year standing! A 
woman of 69 had been a student for one previous year. Others of the 
higher age groups intimated that they had attended classes for very 
long periods, one fan of 66 ‘ attended Cambridge Extension lectures 
in 1903’. Another ‘have attended more classes than I can count’. 
A third ‘have always studied something or another’. Again ‘ have 
been a student all my adult life’ (age 34). Twelve students had been 
attending classes over 20 years, one consistently for 28 years. 


Taste G 
Extent of previous attendance at classes by students returning the questionnaire 


Number of years Number of Students 


attending classes 


(previous to the | In University and In L.E.A. classes 
session under survey) W.E.A. classes 

I | 25 | 10 
2 13 | 6 
3 22 5 
4 17 I 
5 9 I 
6 to 10 23 I 
Over 10 23 I 
Not specified 13 42 
144 67 


It is clear from these figures that continuity in adult education is 
much greater in University and WEA classes than in those provided 
by Local Education Authorities. To some extent this is due to the 
fact that nearly half the students formerly in LEA classes were there 
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to learn shorthand and typewriting for vocational purposes. Once 
having attained a certain proficiency they ceased to attend. A second 
explanation is that women may attend a cookery ciass for one winter, 
and, after a lapse of several sessions, join a further class. There is, in 
any case, much less prospect of continuity in practical classes in the 
absence of a body like the WEA to keep students together and 
provide the feeling of ‘belonging ’, which is a very important factor 
in adult education. 


INSURANCES BRAZIERS 


» 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


CIVILIAN AID TO ADULT EDUCATION IN 
HM FORCES 


The recently published report of the Central Committee for Adult 
Education in HM Forces for 1950/51 records the establishment of a 
new joint committee, with the Universities participating, for the 
whole of Scotland, and mentions the maintenance of contact 
with the Universities as a whole by the holding of a two-day con- 
ference in London. After these and other brief comments on adminis- 
tration, the report goes on to deal in some detail with the contribution 
of the University Committees and of Universities without formal 
committees. 

There has been a marked reduction in the number of single lectures 
—from over 3,700 to under 3,000—more than offset by a rise in 
lecture courses from 942 (8,141 sessions) to 1,193 (9,004 sessions). 
These have again been separated into two groups, one only loosely 
integrated, the other having a much greater degree of continuity, 
and the proportion of the latter has again risen. Only in the duration 
of these courses do the present figures compare adversely with those 
of last year, the average length of a course being now from seven to 
eight lectures, as against nine last year. 

Some Universities have noted that even in work classified as single 
lectures they are satisfied that there is a fair degree of continuity, as 
these lectures appear to be more closely woven into the whole pattern 
of Service education than has sometimes been the case. There is, of 
course, no certainty that, however carefully a course is planned, the 
audience will remain the same for all the sessions, but against this 
must be set the fact that Universities indicate sometimes an even 
greater degree of integration than the figures suggest. 

It was felt that the more intensive phase of military training might 
react unfavourably on the residential courses and centralized schools. 
Here, again, doubts were unfounded. The number of such courses 
fell a little, from 168 to 148, but the number of students attending 
rose from 3,040 to 3,183. Even the duration of these courses does 
not seem to have suffered noticeably. There have still been a few 
courses of twenty days or more, several have been of two weeks, and 
a great number of one week, while the week-end course, in some 
areas, has been popular. 
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There has been great variety in this part of the work, not only ir. 
the material but also in the organization. Some courses have beea 
held at Adult Education Colleges, such as Holly Royde and Lenten 
Hurst ; some have been primarily for civilians, as was the case in 
the Summer School of the Queen’s University, Belfast ; some have 
been residential, some not ; some organized purely by the Univer sity, 
some jointly by the Universities and the Services. 

In the work of Tutorial Education a scheme of Record Cards, 
which, it is hoped, will give greater continuity to the work, was just 
beginning to operate at the end of the year. Even this made the 
burden of interviewing heavy in some areas: Southamptor. records 
over 3,000 interviews in the year; at Leeds it is estimated that one 
full-time tutor devotes eight out of eleven days to interviewing. The 
record of the year shows an increase in the number of courses of a 
tutorial kind from 267 to 363, and an increase in the number of 
students doing serious work from 2,372 to 2,676. On the other hand, 
the number of ‘ student hours’ has suffered a marked fall from over 
71,000 to 32,099. These figures are not strictly comparable, owing to 
changes in the basis of statistical computation, but do to some extent 
imply a shortening of the courses pursued by individual students. 
This, like the lessening of the number of lectures in courses at units, 
may reflect the greater difficulty of sparing men from training for 
long periods. 

Besides undertaking the various kinds of work outlined above, 
the Universities have done everything possible to ensure that Service 
men have full information about classes run by the University Extra- 
Mural Departments, the WEA and other voluntary bodies, and the 
LEAs. It is impossible to get an accurate picture of the extent to which 
Service men use these civilian resources, as many are known to do 
so on their personal initiative, and therefore do not appear in records. 
Incomplete as the information is, it is none the less interesting. 
Exeter, for example, reports 35 students in WEA classes, and 75 in 
LEA classes at Plymouth ; Edinburgh reports ‘considerable num- 
bers’ at technical courses and evening institutes. London records 121 
RAF personnel taking technical, and 72 taking non-technical courses, 
while 158 Army London District men were enrolled in LEA classes, 
and a further 140 were taking Army Correspondence Courses. At 
Belfast, arrangements were made for 22 students to join technical 
classes, and one technical school ran a special class for Service 
personnel. At Glasgow, Service men attended both Education 
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Authority and University Extra-Mural classes, and from Durham 
came news of one Army unit having its own WEA class. 

One of the interesting tendencies during the year under review 
has been the attempt to encourage Service men to attend lectures and 
courses in their own time. This development is only at its beginning 
and there is considerable room for expansion in this field. Manchester 
reports a course on film appreciation at which attendances were fairly 
high, but notes that the free film show was something of a draw. 
At Oxford and Reading two classes were organized on the ‘ extension 
class ’ model—one survived the whole course, one suffered a serious 
fall in numbers after a promising start, but the effort was felt to 
be sufficiently rewarding to warrant another attempt next winter. 
Bristol, too, had a number of voluntary evening classes for the RAF. 
Hull was able to run a succession of week-end courses on a variety 
of subjects, which were mostly well supported ; and elsewhere, in 
London for instance, it was known that men sometimes gave up a 
wecek’s leave to join a residential course. 

The subject analysis still shows an emphasis on citizenship, current 
affairs, history, economics and sociology, but, as last year, there is 
a reasonable spread over a wide range of subjects. The most marked 
change this year, perhaps, has been the much greater interest in pure 
and applied science. 

Audiences, as usual, have varied considerably in size. The average 
seems to be from thirty to fifty, but with extreme variations from the 
small tutorial groups of two or three, to the huge ‘ single lecture’ 
audiences, where several hundreds are sometimes present. Generally, 
women in the Services have attended lectures with the men ; only a 
little work has been done specifically for women audiences. 

Discussing speciaily the ‘ Quality of the Work’ the report goes on 
to say: 

‘* Single Lectures”, which would not form a high proportion of 
the work of a University Department in civilian adult education, 
have been a valuable contribution to Services’ education. “‘ Classes ”’, 
generally speaking, are of a kind which would be done appropriately 
by a LEA, though some, in Citizenship and Current Affairs particu- 
larly, approximate to some kinds of WiA work. “ Lecture Courses ” 
vary from those of a pioneer type to those which compare favourably 
with University courses of a similar nature. A few “ Residential 
Courses ” were concerned with craft-work but with these exceptions, 
this kind of work was undoubtedly of university quality. ‘‘ Tutorial 
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Education ” was undertaken, predominantly, with students of School 
Certificate and Higher School Certificate standard. The tendency 
away from single lectures and towards tutorial education and courses 
of various kinds indicates a definite raising of standards. Some 
exceptionally high standards of work in particular instances were 
reported, such as the Nottingham course in mathematics for gradu- 
ates in RAF, Cranwell, the assistance given by London at the Army 
School of Education, Beaconsfield, and the Southampton courses for 
WRAC officers at Liphook. 

‘ The following comments made by Universities on the year’s work 
are interesting : (Bristol) “‘ The past year has been one of continuous 
improvement in quality and the reaction of the Services has been 
most encouraging ” ; (Cambridge) “‘ A welcome tendency towards a 
greater continuity of work ” ; (Manchester) ‘‘ The standard has very 
definitely improved . . . the committee is becoming an active agent 
in the higher education of the unit.”” The final picture, therefore, in 
spite of the difficulties of the year, is an encouraging one ; the volume 
of work has been maintained, the direction of it has been much more 
clearly towards planned and integrated study.’ 


FIVE GLAMORGAN CLASSES 
I 


Whilst there is much of value written about Adult Education 
classes by outside observers, it may prove of even greater value to let 
the class students speak for themselves. These notes are based on a 
survey of five classes situated in an industrial district of Glamorgan 
and represent some of the items of information contained in com- 
pleted questionnaire papers. The purpose of the survey was to provide 
some facts and opinions of use to the tutor and of interest to the 
students. Of the classes participating, one was a Tutorial, two were 
Sessional groups, and two were Terminal activities without being 
classes of a purely pioneer kind. Ten questions were asked and the 
compiler analysed the first fifty completed sheets from a larger 
number distributed. A few only of the results are discussed here 
and items of a more local interest are omitted. The opinions of adult 
students about subjects for classes were of particular interest to the 
writer who 1s concerned in a certain amount of initial work and in 
attempting to attract new people to the classes already established. 
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Other facts, not available from the class records such as the part 
played by members in community activities, educational background 
and the question of the use of the Welsh language were valuable for 
comparison with other surveys, covering a wider field. The writer 
suggests that although a small survey suffers from obvious limita- 
tions, and that generalizing from so meagre a sample should be 
guarded against, it has two advantages : 


(a) it enables the tutor to know more about the local field in which 
he works, 

(b) it adds to the knowledge and interest of those participating 
and helps them to see their own class as part of a social move- 
ment. 


Should the survey be conducted periodically, not based on the 
same questions of necessity, a volume of information can be accumu- 
lated. Mr Styler’s report, Who were the Students ?, was the inspira- 
tion behind this local survey, but the questions asked were selected 
according to local needs. 

Preferences for class subjects were of prime interest to both tutor 
and students. A list of fifteen subjects was given with an invitation 
to the students to add any of their choice which were omitted. Each 
student marked down five preferences in diminishing order, and the | 
results can be seen from the following table. 

(‘International Relations’ was inadvertently omitted but was 
added by a number of students.) 


Preference for Subjects (Totals) 


Subject | Ist | 2nd 3rd | 4th | 5th 
English Literature a 15 6 4 | 3 3 
Politics 2 7 | Nil | 3 
Philosophy .. ct. 6 3 3 
Psychology .. 4 8 3 6 5 
Social History 4 3 7 | 7 7 
Economics 3 8 . I 3 i 
Science 3 I 4 | 6 I j 
Art si 2 | I 2 Nil | 4 
General History 2 6 3 | 3 4 
Sociology 2 | Nil 3 3 4 
Welsh Literature I | 2 2 2 | 5 
Music Nil | 5 
Geography .. Nil I I I | 2 
Drama I 2 | 1 
International Relations .. I | 2 3 2 | 2 
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Discussion has since proceeded about preference for subjects and 
as each class had as ‘ts subject either Social History, Political Theory 
or Civics, the demand for English Literature was quite naturally 
something which deserved enquiry. Verbal answers to questions 
showed that whereas students found value in the present subjects of 
their classes, they would appreciate an extra class in literature, or an 
occasional week-end or day-school, but that they wished to approach 
the subject in a not too intensive way. It was noticeable that those in 
the younger age groups favoured ‘science’, by which was meant 
biology, astronomy, physics or geology, or a general introduction 
to physical sciences. Interest in these was, it appeared, stimulated by 
radio talks, and a number had made an approach to them in grammar 
schools or technical institutes. The value of discussing such prefer- 
ences to the tutor and classes was that popular subjects could possibly 
be provided at local non-residential summer-schools under the 
auspices of the WEA and Coleg Harlech, which are it seems educa- 
tional activities peculiar to Wales.* It would, of course, be the duty 
of the tutor to acquaint the Responsible Body of a positive demand 
for new classes in certain subjects. Yet another point worthy of 
mention is that some of the class members thought that a preference 
for a tutor was of greater moment than the choice of subject and were 
prepared to accept ‘ repeated doses’ of one gencral branch of learn- 
ing, e.g. Social Studies, provided they were able to retain the same 
tutor. They took the view that good class-tutor relationship was 
paramount in pursuits of a liberal kind and that the subject studied 
was a secondary consideration in non-vocational classes. 


II 

The survey revealed that 50 per cent were forty years of age or 
over, 30 per cent were over fifty, that only 14 per cent were between 
twenty and thirty and 32 per cent were between thirty and forty. 
Those in the higher age groups were generally manual workers and 
the younger students were mostly either in clerical jobs or graduate 
teachers, works managers, chemists or civil servants. The younger 
age group was made up of women, many of them were primary 
school-teachers who had not long left the training college. Occupa- 
tions of the students are shown in the following table : 

* For an account of these c.f. ‘The Experiment of the Non-residential 


Summer School’, T. W. Thomas, aputt EDucaTIon, Volume XXIII, No. 3, 
December 1950. 
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Men 


Professional (or Semi- -professional) .. in ae 

Women 

Employed Women oT 20 


Housewives and those not gainfully employed 8 


100 


Both occupations and ages of adult students are matters of con- 
stant concern to all who know the importance of the adult education 
movement. This survey reveals not only a body of elderly students 
but also a high ratio of professional and clerical workers to manual 
workers. Perusal of the detailed list of occupations discloses surpris- 
ingly few miners and especially young miners, and also the absence 
of road transport workers despite the fact that there are some hundreds 
employed in the district. 

The figures indicating educational background were : 

Grammar or Secondary .. 54 
Training college or other Non-Uni: versity college 26 
University graduates 3 


100 


Of these one had entered employment at the age of twelve, five 
at thirteen, fifteen at fourteen years and the remainder at ages above 
fourteen. Sixty per cent were members of trade unions and over a 
half of these were either branch officers or committee men. Four 
were Parish Councillors and one co-opted member of a County 
Council Committee. Sixty-four per cent were Welsh speaking and 
forty per cent favoured the use of Welsh in classes either wholly or 
in part. 

The fundamental question, ‘ Why come to classes? ’ (discussed by 
Norman Dees in the March, 1951, issue of this journal) was not 
asked but other questions may be included by request of the students 
in the next survey, the answers to which may give an insight into 
matters the students themselves wish to know. 
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A concluding word about local surveys of modest dimensions such 
as this. The writer discovered that members of classes were very 
curious to know the results and that they were anxious to see a policy 
pursued for the organization of activities, based on information, facts 
and opinions collected by questionnaire and discussion. 

A small survey is not difficult to conduct, but it is important to 
make it as co-operative an effort as possible. Such enquiries in the 
whole area covered by Responsible Bodies have been made frequently 
in different places and are of value to those having the oversight of 
the entire area. The small survey is no less valuable and has the 
advantage of being a local and intimate project in which the partici- 
pants do not view themselves as mere material for the statistician. 

GWYN I. LEWIS 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir, 

Mr Thomas’s article in your summer issue, described as ‘in 
response to’ Reading and Criticism, raises two points on which I 
should like to comment. So far as reviews are concerned, the book 
itself for those who would read it, provides the few necessary answers. 
But Mr Thomas is concerned with the application of the book’s ideas, 
and this raises different problems. The book, at the insistence of its 
publishers, was addressed to the ‘ general reader ’, and for that reason 
it was not possible to include in it a description of how its ideas 
might be applied in classes. This has led to some misunderstanding, 
which I ought now to try to clear up. 

I am glad that Mr Thomas has passed beyond the stage at which 
some other commentators have stuck ; he does not think it is an 
argument against practical criticism that it requires a good tutor to 
teach it. I do not think I have ever denied that practical criticism can 
be taught badly. It can, as readily as anything else, become doctrin- 
aire, mechanical, solipsist, insensitive, esoteric or crude. It can, again 
like most other things, confound the shy, wither the earnest, and 
decimate classes ; but it is the tutor’s business to see that it does not. 
And I know that from one or other northern fastness it will be said 
that this is not easy. Again, I do not remember having argued other- 
wise. It is a very difficult discipline, as difficult as literature itself. 
It is also, however, when properly realized, a humane discipline, and 
I am glad that Mr Thomas seems to assume this. Mr Hoggart, in 
another place, writes gravely of its dangers for ‘ the young ’ (at what 
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age, I wonder, is one allowed to show this public solicitude for ‘ the 
young’; the term is certainly a convenient euphemism for people 
one doesn’t like). But surely we have exhausted the argument at 
this level. We agree that the tutor must be good, and we recognize 
(or by now we ought to recognize) that we cannot do much about 
differences of personal quality. 

Mr Thomas’s main point is the difficulty of applying the method 
of ‘close reading’ to the novel. I agree with almost everything that 
he says, except that I would still insist that plot and character are 
abstractions ; abstractions, however, not from the organization of a 
novel, but, like organization, abstractions from one’s actual reading 
response. I agree in particular with Mr Thomas that the best way of 
reading a novel in class is to begin at the beginning, and to go on for 
as long as there is time. This is what I always try to do. But then, in 
trying to help students with the part for which there is not time, I use 
the method of the representative passage. Mr Thomas misunder- 
stands me in this. I, as tutor, do not make the selection of these 
passages. Before any novel is read in any of my classes, I expect (and 
normally get) students to have read it privately as a whole. For those 
parts which cannot be fully read in class, I ask the students them- 
selves to select critical passages, and these we analyse and discuss. 
Obviously there is still a danger of injustice to the novel, but at least 
the onus of reading is put on to the individual student, and it is his 
response with which the tutor is trying to help. There ought never to 
be any question of an arbitrary demonstration by the tutor, any mere 
examination round Ais factification. Of course it is quite different if 
one is writing a book, for then only the author can select. In written 
criticism, one uses the analysis of an extract as a means of demon- 
strating, in a pointed and specific way, some part of one’s response 
to the work as a whole. It is a device of emphasis, and a means of 
criticism ; that is why we say practical criticism. As a class exercise, 
however, the use of extracts is different. In class it is merely a device 
for limiting the material to be studied to manageable proportions ; 
with an isolated paragraph in front of one it is possible to get students 
to pay attention, often for the first time, to the actual process of 
writing, and this seems to me to be valuable. I find the same thing 
in my present tutorial classes in film criticism ; by the use of short 
extracts of film one can direct attention, with manageable emphasis, 
to ‘ these images in this order ’, and I find that for many students this 
is a new and liberating experience. If Mr Thomas really thinks that 
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one can learn nothing from an extract, I can only say, with respect, 
that he does not know much about writing. But, of course, one 
does not pretend that the study of extracts is enough. I say only that 
I find students better able to deal with the complex issues of a total 
work if they have some experience of attention to ‘ minute particu- 
lars’. I cannot say more without making unreasonable demands on 
your space ; but for a fuller statement of my views I would refer 
those interested to a paper in the December 1951 issue of The Use 
of English. 

Mr Thomas’s second point is concerned with correlation. I think 
his interpretation of one of my sentences is fictitious ; that sentence 
means only what it says. My point is this: if we are going to bring 
our experience of literature into relation with our general experience 
of life, as we must if we are to be good readers, then we have to be 
sure that it is really the literature which we are experiencing. And we 
can only be sure of this if in the first place we read the text as itself. 
Mr Thomas sees off Mr Lee’s deliberate mistake very thoroughly ; 
but does he not then proceed to smuggle it back ? It is quite impossible 
to read any work of literature properly without being concerned at 
every stage with its relation to the life outside it. But then, in speaking 
of Literature and Life, let us not assume that Life is something fixed 
and finished before the Literature begins. That is my central point 
about the correlation of literature and history. We must not take 
what is known of the history, and try to fit literature into it. We take, 
rather, what is known of the history, and then we read the literature 
as itself and as a whole. We then say : these facts, of literature and of 
history, however dissimilar they may appear to be, are, necessarily, 
parts of a whole: products of this people in these circumstances at 
this point in time. It is then our job, by the use of intelligent analysis 
and comparison, to realize and then to understand that whole life. 
Of course the process is always very difficult, and once again, in this 
limited space, I must leave it, assertively, at that. I do this more 
readily in that I can now refer Mr Thomas and others to a fuller 
discussion of the matter in my paper, ‘Literature and History, 
1850-75 ’, in the current Rewley House Papers. 

Raymond WILLIaMs. 
Seaford, 
September 26th, 1951. 
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THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES AND ADULT EDUCATION, by S. G. 
Raybould. (WEA, 7s. 6d.) 


This book is a study of the part played by English Universities 
and University Colleges in the provision and staffing of tutorial, 
sessional, extension and other adult classes. It consists of chapters 
on ‘ University Standards’, policy, staffing, finance, organization, a 
note on provision for the Forces, and two considerable appendices, 
the one on grants policy and regulations, the other an analysis of 
grant-aided classes of various types provided in the period 1924/5 to 
1948/9 by the various Universities. 

It is necessary to give this summary of contents, because the unwary 
might expect, from the broad title, a study of the whole relationship 
between the Universities and the wide activities of adult education. 
This is not attempted. While the relationship of the Universities to 
the WEA is fairly extensively mentioned, the provision by Local 
Authorities is hardly dealt with at all, and there is no attempt to 
assess the general responsibility of the Universities to the adult 
community. This may be a disappointment, but the book must be 
judged on what it sets out to do. 

Except to the administrative specialist, the book must stand or 
fall on its first two chapters, the first an attempt to define University 
standards in their application to an adult group, the second a recom- 
mendation as to future University policy. Briefly, Mr Raybould 
contends that university standards can only be attained in the longer 
courses, particularly the three-year tutorial, or in shorter courses on 
advanced subjects for specialists. He argues, therefore, that the wide- 
spread provision by the Universities of shorter courses at ‘a lower 
level’ has been a mistake, and that these should, if possible, be 
handed over to the WEA or other bodies, leaving only the really 
top grade work, genuinely of University standard, to the Universities. 

In both chapters, Mr Raybould has many wise and penetrating 
things to say about the approach of an intelligent adult class to a 
humane subject, and to standards by which this should be judged. 
He emphasizes, I believe most rightly, the whole problem of prejudice 
and socially ‘ conditioned ’ thinking as one of the major issues, and 
stresses the peculiar importance of the impartial or detached approach 
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which should characterize University work. But the whole discussion 
is, to my mind, bedevilled by the lingering notion that the ‘ scholar- 
ship ’ (essays, background reading and so on) which should charac- 
terize undergraduate work is also applicable in the adult class. 
Certainly, a generation ago the group of workmen mastering Plato in 
a three-year tutorial class was held up as the ideal. But a good number 
of people to-day would not hesitate to question this ideal very severely, 
and to suggest elements of sentimentality and unreality in it. Mr 
Raybould should at least have dealt with this criticism. But in fact 
he gives the impression of a man sometimes bravely but still blindly 
struggling to get away from the ‘ scholarship ’ tradition only to fall 
back into it in the next sentence. One might ask, if a group of shop 
stewards, as a result of a sessional course or a week at a residential 
college, are moved to re-think some of their most vital beliefs about 
industrial relations, has this been work of ‘university standard’? 
There may well have been no written work at all, no reading: the 
talk may have been largely about capstan lathes and progress chasers 
rather than Aristotelian categories. The constant repetition of the 
words ‘student work’, ‘ written work’, etc., seems to show that 
standards are still being judged by the schoolboy and undergraduate 
test of showing up essays and having them corrected. What adult 
ever normally writes an essay anyway? 

As a minor suggestion, perhaps the discussion would have yielded 
a more intelligible result if the question asked had been as to the 
standard, not of the student, but of the teacher. For what, surely, is 
vital is that the teacher should have this very University standard of 
intellectual clarity and detachment. Experience shows again and 
again that the attainment of a group really reflects the teaching ability 
and the scholarship (in the very widest sense) of the teacher: and 
perhaps the principal function of the Universities for adult educa- 
tion is to turn out, generation after generation, a crop of men and 
women who, whatever their job, will be able to approach any subject 
with a breadth of vision and objectivity which an honours degree 
should give. Put in this way, the question throws an ugly light on 
the classes, which are to be conducted ‘at a lower level’ by other 
bodies. For what is this lower level to be? One of less objectivity, 
narrower viewpoints? We should then see the question of University 
participation in relation to one large and simple proposition—how 
are the best standards of teaching to be provided most efficiently and 
economically for the greatest number of classes, tutorial, residential, 
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sessional and the rest? One might well be led—and Mr Raybould 


sometimes veers in this direction—to the idea that the Universities 
should in fact be the principal providers and invariable advisers on 
teaching staff, leaving the voluntary bodies, colleges, etc., to do the 
job for which the Universities have neither time, staff nor special 
experience—the recruitment and administration of classes. Such a 
conception would, I believe, not only put this vexed question of 
* standards ’ in its proper place (for all standards would be ‘ university 
standards’ as applied to a given subject), but make it possible to begin 
to cut through the tangle of financial and administrative anomalies 
which Mr Raybould amply illustrates and which arise partly from 
uncertainty as to the proper function of the various providing bodies. 

Yet even this is a minor point, and of course a debatable one. The 
major criticism of this book is one which, to my mind, is applicable 
over almost all the field of writing on adult education. It is this: that 
reams of argument about technicalities, organization, finance and 
function fall flat, if they do not fall into utter confusion, unless they 
are based on some defined notion of what the central purposes of 
adult education are. Mr Martin, in his article in the last issue of this 
Journal, vividly illustrated this pitfall. ‘Let us assume,’ he says, 
“that we in Further Education are acquainted with theory ; our 
chief interest and care lie in three wretchedly unambitious aims : how 
to conduct sound educational courses, how to get students into classes, 
and how to keep them there.’ But, alas, we in adult education are 
not acquainted with theory: our views about its very purpose con- 
stantly differ toto coelo ; and I must even admit to some astonish- 
ment that Mr Martin considers his three aims so unconnected with 
the whole, and most difficult, theory and appreciation of the social 
needs of contemporary society. I am well aware that there is no gospel 
which can be laid down. But unless each of us who writes a treatise 
states the assumptions upon which we work, then the subsequent 
argument on technique and organization is certainly vulnerable and 
only too likely to be confused. Almost the whole of Mr Raybould’s 
book hangs on his proposition about University standards ; and yet 
that proposition is never related to any basic statement of what the 
object of all these classes may be. 

I feel this to be a far more important criticism than the many 
smaller ones which could be made—that the book is unbalanced in 
its emphasis on the WEA as against other providing bodies : that its 
airy suggestion that Universities should establish residential colleges 
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scarcely does justice to the difficulties and expense of launching 
and maintaining such institutions ; that its style is one of the most 
indigestible—yet this last should be a weighty criticism of any book 
by an educator. Despite these defects, Mr Raybould has done a service 
by putting together a great mass of administrative and financial 
detail ; by putting his finger on anomalies ; by asking some questions 
which should be asked. (Incidentally, his list of course names—three 
kinds of tutorial, One-Year, University Extension Lecture classes, 
Short Extension Courses, University Sessional Classes, Article 24 (b) 
classes, Terminal Classes, Short Terminal Classes, University Exten- 
sion Lectures, Article 24 (c), Article 25 (a), Article 25 (b)}—should 
surely drive the last nail of ridicule into the coffin of administrative 
flummery.) There is, in fact, material here for a really thoughtful 
book on the function of Universities in the whole field of adult 
education, a book which would start with some formulation of the 
ends to be achieved (even the Simple Soldiers always put this first) 
and go on to assess how these ends can be met most cheaply and best 
by the various agencies who are willing and anxious to help. If it is 
a pity that Mr Raybould has not written it, he has done much of the 


spadework. GUY HUNTER 


MUSIC IN THE MAKING, by Wilfrid Mellers. (Bureau of Current 
Affairs, 2s.) 


MUSIC IN FURTHER EDUCATION, by J. V. Homewood. (Dobson, 5s.) 


Is this the first time that a booklet ‘ designed to introduce general 
readers to music’ has been written by a composer? The idea is a 
good one, for a composer must know why music comes to be written 
and what he expects from his hearers. The composer in question has 
the added advantage of experience, for he has lectured for the extra- 
mural department of a university. His booklet, however, will be of 
more use to people who have been introduced to music already, and 
are so strongly attracted that they have learnt to read staff notation 
and are willing to study the many notes which Mr Mellers must 
use in order to define his technical terms. A great deal of informa- 
tion has been crowded into the 63 pages—perhaps too much ; and 
the author’s polysyllabic style makes heavy reading. The list of 
gramophone records on which the studies are based adds greatly to 
the value of the book. 
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Readers should not be discouraged by the title of the second book. 


Further Education is not a beautiful expression ; but it has to be 
used nowadays. The great merit of the book is that it is about real 
people—actual individuals are often mentioned—and written by 
someone who knows from experience what she is talking about. 
Mrs Homewood, who has graduated as a singing teacher and is 
engaged in teaching groups of grown-up people, started her training 
as a ‘ musically interested housewife ’, so her book is not an ordinary 
report. It gives a comprehensive account of the organizations con- 
cerned and, what is far more important, imparts many practical 
suggestions and should be read by all who believe that people should 


be helped to make their own music. E.M.I. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF SCIENCE, by 7. Bronowski. (Heinemann, 
8s. 6d.) 

EVERYTHING HAS A History, by 7. B. S. Haldane. (Allen & 
Unwin, 16s.) 

Books on the nature of science which can be read with under- 
standing by the intelligent adult with only a slight acquaintance with 
science are rare. The more thinking that can be stimulated on what 
science is, how it is related to other studies, and its impact on 
individuals and society, the healthier will the outlook of thinking 
people become ; for it is to this lack of understanding that much of 
the feeling of frustration and hopelessness evident among adults can 
be attributed. Dr Bronowski has had the courage to tackle this prob- 
lem in his book, The Common Sense of Science. Here is a distin- 
guished scientist who is prepared to step outside his specialism, to 
put his thoughts down for others to consider, and to show that he 
both feels that this is an important thing to do and that it is possible 
to be intelligible about science. Not the least important chapters are 
those on some of the major ideas of science which for clarity and 
lack of technicalities are models of this type of exposition. Many 
will disagree with certain of Dr Bronowski’s conclusions, but this 
is the type of situation on which adult education thrives. We shall 
look with interest for further volumes in this series of which Dr 
Bronowski is also the general editor. 

In the preface to Everything Has a History Professor Haldane 
states his belief that ‘ there is need to present the results of science to 
every possible audience at every level of education ’. One is tempted 
to call this a bedside book on science ; each essay is so attractively 
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written, that, if the book is opened at almost any page, the reader’s 
attention is captured at once. For this reason the book should be 
available to all students attending an introductory course on science, 
for the central problem in interesting adults in science is to persuade 
the individual who is doubtful of his capacity to understand, and 
therefore reluctant to attempt to do so, that science is not the for- 
bidding specialist study some would represent it to be. D.V. 


DESIGN AND OUR HOMES, by Margaret Llewellyn. (Education 
Department of the Co-operative Union and the Council of 
Industrial Design, 100 pp., 1s.) 

YOU AND YouR INDusTRY. (Furniture Development Council, 
32 pp., 3s. 6d.) 

Here are two books appealing directly to the younger age groups 
in colleges of further education. 

The first was produced as a result of two courses of lectures and 
discussions addressed to co-operative members and employees. It 
discusses the criteria of good design and the way standards change, 
dealing in greater detail with furniture and room planning, colour, 
light and pattern, the kitchen, china and glass. Attention is then 
turned to design in the street and shop display. 

Good design leads to easier and cheaper living and gives greater 
enrichment and satisfaction ; this accords with the co-operative ideal 
and the book sets out to show that the movement here has a special 
responsibility. There are suggestions for group activities, further 
reading and a short glossary of terms. 

Students are invited to complete the second book by inserting 
designs and photographs in the correct places and by answering 
simple questions. 

The book is directed at young people starting in the furniture 
industry and aims at stimulating their interest and putting before 
them the advantage of day-release schemes leading to City and Guilds 
Certificates and the National Diploma of Design. 

Both these books, used with discretion, may be of value in day- 
release classes to further appreciation of craftsmanship, and in open- 
ing the eyes of students to problems of design. The first is limited 
by its concern with the co-operative movement although it is sugges- 
tive in method and freshly and simply written. The second attempts, 
with some success, to cope with the problem of getting students to 
take an active share in their own education. E.J.P. 
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A POUCH OF PELICANS. Penguin Books. 

Penguin Books continue to embarrass us with riches. Almost 
every book creates and supports adult education. Amongst recent 
titles we draw attention to The Buildings of England—Nottingham- 
shire and Cornwall—the first two of a new series of county guides 
invaluable to the local history class, with which we can link a King 
Penguin, Fohn Speed’s Atlas of England and Wales. Spinoza by 
Stuart Hampshire is another volume of the Pelican philosophy series. 
Not to be outdone, Penguin Classics have now issued Plato, the 
Symposium with a 30-page introduction by W. Hamilton. Facts 
from Figures by H. J. Moroney will be useful to the growing num- 
ber of groups concerning themselves with social surveys. Formats 
are as attractive as ever, but prices ranging up to 5s. remind us that 
even Penguin Books find miracles more difficult. E.M.H. 


PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


Dumfries Speaks Out (Glasgow University Extra-Mural Committee, 
36 pp., 2s. 6d.) is ‘ the report of a public opinion and habits survey of the 
Burgh by the Dumfries adult education class in Social Science, session 
1950/51’. 

The procedure adopted was similar in educational intention to the 
methods described by Mr Brennan in his article, ‘ A research experiment 
in Social Studies’ (aputt EDUCATION, Summer 1951) and this form of 
social study seems to be emerging as a distinct contribution to the 
methodology of adult education. 

In this instance, out of a class numbering fifteen, ten members secured 
201 completed questionnaires from a random sample of inhabitants drawn 
from the electoral roll. The whole class took part in the tabulation of 
results and the statistical material has been made the subject of inter- 
pretation and commentary in a lucid and straightforward manner by 
the tutor, Dr J. Highet, lecturer in sociology at Glasgow. The facts 
elicited cover reading habits, reactions to the lack of cultural and com- 
munity amenities (theatre, créche, nursery school, old people’s home, 
swimming bath), cinema attendance, club membership, church member- 
ship and attitudes to home rule and Scottish broadcasting. Some of the 
questions were introduced at the instance of the Dumfries and Galloway 
Development Association and the answers obtained are likely to be of 
practical value. But, in the words of the Class Secretary, ‘ Even if it is of 
little social value, the project has been a useful exercise in adult educa- 
tion, for we have made a comprehensive study of polling methods 
generally and, in this, as in all cases where knowledge has to be acquired, 
a peck of practice is worth a bushel of theory.’ 
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The first of the Acton Society Trust’s pamphlets on Nationalized 
Industry were reviewed in our issue of March 1951. A total of eight 
pamphlets have now been published (2s. each) and are obtainable from 
Acton House, Church Road, Claygate, Surrey. We hope to carry a 
fuller note of these important pamphlets in a future number. 

Many of our readers will now have met the BBC’s Listen and Learn, 
the extended reprint from the Radio Times of September 21st, giving ‘A 
guide to some of the 1951 Autumn Programmes for the serious listener, 
classified according to subject.’ The Institute was able to help in distri- 
buting this quarter-million reprint which is both valuable in itself and 
as an experiment in the linking up of broadcasting with other forms of 
adult education. Book references are given in conjunction with the 
particulars of certain broadcasts, and attention is drawn to the possibilities 
of further study through membership of some form of adult class. 

Those responsible for its production in the BBC will value suggestions 
and the extent to which they get them may affect further developments. 

By the time these notes appear, its value to individual listeners will be 
limited, but anyone who has missed it can obtain a copy by sending a 2d. 
stamp for postage to BBC Publications, 35 Marylebone High Street, 
London, W.1. 

The Tutorial Class in Adult Religious Education (Church House, 
Westminster, 14 pp., 6d.) and Adult Education with special reference to 
Methodist Organization (Beckley Occasional Papers, 20 pp., 1s.) are short 
but interesting in their assessment of adult classes as an element in 
religious education. The Methodists naturally make good use of extracts 
from Wesley’s writings; the Anglicans are more concerned to gener- 
alize the experience already gained through the Church Tutorial Classes 
Association and to distinguish between doctrinal teaching and more 
general approaches. 

The first published report (up to March 1951) of the Educational 
Foundation ‘or Visual Aids deserves wide attention, not least from 
those engaged in adult education. Many high hopes have been damped 
by the accumulating difficulties of the last six years, and it is all the more 
encouraging that the Foundation can record such considerable achieve- 
ments—the issue of 20,000 films from its library and the sale of 50,000 
film strips since April 1949 at a rapidly accelerating rate ; the issue of 
25,000 volumes of its six-part catalogue ; the growth in Local Authority 
Libraries. The most significant index of the Foundation’s success lies 
perhaps in the increase in the number of 16 mm. projectors in schools 
as follows: 


Silent Sound Total 
1940 723 353 1,076 
1949 1,249 1,519 2,768 


1951 (approx.) 2,123 2,948 5,071 
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The time may not yet have come, but it is approaching, when adult 
tutors may reasonably expect to find cinema and strip projectors available 
in premises brought into use for adult classes. It is very much to be hoped 
that the modest funds which the Foundation clearly needs to maintain 
and develop the production of classroom films will be forthcoming, and 
that when they are, adult education will be able to formulate its own 
claims. The report is available from 33 Queen Anne Street, London, W.1. 

In March 1950 we published an article by Maurice Barley of the Not- 
tinghamshire Extra-Mural staff on Summer Schools in Archaeology. 
The results of work done in two schools have now been published by the 
University—A Romano-British Pottery Kiln on the Lincoln Race Course 
(1s. 6d.) and The Roman Town and Villa of Great Casterton, Rutland 
(6s.). The recorder and editor in both cases is Dr Philip Corder, and the 
standard of both publications bears witness to the excellence of this 
interesting venture. 

The Ministry of Education has issued Circular 238, State Scholarships — 
for Mature Students (1952). The closing date for receipt of applications 
is January 24th, 1952. As in previous years, up to 30 awards will be — 
available to men and women over 25 years of age who were unable to — 
take a University course at the normal age but who would be likely to be — 
able to profit from an Honours Degree Course. Local Education Authori- 
ties, Responsible Bodies and other recipients of the Circular are asked to 
see that Form 1.U.M. (details of scholarship) reach all interested bodies. 
Form 2.U.M. (applications) can be obtained from the Ministry. Candi- 
dates need not now be of British nationality, but they must normally be 
resident in England and Wales. 

The Fourth Conference on the Education of the Young Worker, organ- 
ized by the Oxford University Department of Education, was held in 
July. The full report, like that of the earlier conferences, will be published 
shortly by the University Press. In the meantime a stencilled record of 
the twenty resolutions adopted by the conference, which, if not original, 
are, on the whole, concise and sensible, can be obtained from 15 Norham _ 
Gardens, Oxford. 

The National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds, after a period of some” 
administrative difficulties, celebrates its twenty-first birthday in the annual 
report for 1950, in sober but hopeful terms. Ending the war, as it began, | 
with 544 Guilds, the National Union now incorporates just over double} 
that number and its report records interesting educational work, both 7 
directly and in association with other bodies, in art, drama, music and 
social studies. Not the least of its educational services is the opportunity | 
in Guild management for members to experience the realities of demo’ 
cratic behaviour. With a vigorous President, a re-organized secretariat | 
and a healthy balance sheet the Union is well-situated to enter on its] 
majority. q 
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SOME STUDY MATERTAL 


SPAIN 

Library facilities, films, speakers (for whom a fee is ~ :pected), are 

available from the Instituto de Espana, 1/2 Eaton Square, London, 
S.W 


SWEDEN 
Sooklets, posters, wall charts, lantern slides, photographs and other 
exhibition material, 16 mm. sound films, free of charge, available 
from the Swedish Institute, 49 Edgerton Crescent, London, W.1. 


TURKEY 
Booklets, brochures, bulletins, posters, etc., are available from the 
Turkish Embassy Press Attaché, 86 Park Street, London, W.1. 
Film strips in preparation. 


U.S.A. 
Library facilities and occasional speakers. 
Film strips on loan, free, from the Film Press Section ; film catalogue 
at present being revised. 
Photographs and display sets on loan, free, from the United States 
Information Service, American Embassy, 5 Grosvenor Square. 
London, W.1. 


U.S.S.R. 
Pamphlets, speakers’ notes, speakers, photographic exhibitions, infor- 
mation service, advice on rental of 16 mm. films available from the 
British- Soviet Friendship Society, 36 Spencer Street, London, E.C.1. 
Publications available also from the Soviet Weekly, 3 Rosemary 
Gardens, London, S.W.7. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Magazines, books, pamphlets, etc., 16 mm. and 35 mm. sound films, 
available from the Embassy of Federated Peoples Republic of Yugo- 
slavia, 195 Queens Gate, London, S.W.7. 
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